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RYSTAL PALACE.—GRAND POPULAR CON- 


CERT, on Wepyespay Next, September 15th, 1869,— Mdlle. Christine 
Nilsson, Madame Trebelli-Bettini, Mdile. Gilardoni, Signor Bettini, and Signor 
F li. Solo pianoforte, Mr. James M. Wehli. Crystal Palace Saturday Band.+ 
Conductor, Mr. Manns. 

The Directors Lave great pl in ing that they have succeeded in 
securing the services of Mdlle, Nilsson for the above occasion. Although the 
expenses of such engagements as the above mnst necessarily be very great, yet it is 
believed that the opportunity to hear the Diva supported as she is by such an 
excellent company will be gratefully seized by thousands, and will thus prove 
remunerative to the Company, The Concert will take place at Three o clock, on 
the great Handel Orchestra, the Company’s Saturday Band acc mpanying. To 
render it really a Popular Concert, the charge for Admission will not be increased 


beyond the usual 
ONE SHILLING, 
Or by Guinea Season Tickets, Stalls, Half-a-Crown, at the Crystal Palace and 
Exeter Hall. 





Malle. Nitssow will sing— 
Air, “ Angels ever bright and fair,” Handel; Recir and Arta, “ Ah non giunge,” 
(Sonnambula), Bellini. Sweorse Metoptes: Scena, “ Spargi d'amaro” (Lucia), 
Donizetti; also in Dougt, ** Ebben per mia” (La Gasea Ladra), Rossini; and 
in Quagtert, “ L’invito al mare,” Arditi. 


| OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—Instituted 1822.— 





Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


Unper tHe IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
HER RVYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CHRISTIAN. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 
President—The Right Hon. THE Ear. oF Dopey. 
Principal.—Prorgssor W. STSRNDAL BENNETT. 
ant MiOGASLAS TERM will COMMENCE on Monpar, September the 
» 1869. 
Candidates for admission must attend at the Institution for examination, on 


Tavrspay, the 16th September, at 11 o'clock. 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 


Royal Academy of Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, 


ISS ALICE MAY (the new Contralto) will sing 
lareete. THE LADY OF LEA,” during her engagement at the Hall-by-the-Sea, 


R. EDWARD MURRAY (Baritone) being engaged 

until December for Mdlle, Curistine Nitsson’s Provincial Tour, respectfully 

requests that all communications may be addressed to the care of Messrs. Duncan 
Davison & Co., Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street, W. 


ISS ABBOTT (Contralto) is open to Engagements for 
Concerts and Pupils. Address—6, Duke Street, Portland Place. 


Miss THEED respectfully informs the Nobility and 


Gentry that she continues to give Instruction in Singing and the Pianoforte, 
at her own residence, or at the houses wf pupils.—5, Duke Street, Portland Place, W 


REMOVAL. 
ERR ADOLPH SCHLOESSER has REMOVED 


from 2, U; 
Hyde Park, W, pper George Street, Bryanston Square, to 25, Devonshire Terrace, 


M DLLE. LOUISA VAN NOORDEN begs to announce 

ad her REMOVAL, and that she is now at liberty to accept her usual Oratorio 

y« Concert Engagements (town and country) for the Autumn and Winter Season, 
| letters to be addressed to her residence, 24, Durham Terrace, Bayswater, W. 


MDLLE. NILSSUN’S AIRS SUEDOIS, with Italian 
and French words :— 

1. GIOVINEZZA. (La Jeunesse) wo arn ncn cee ae 

[ime Gee 2 oe 


(Edition de Heugel, Paris.) 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


























THE GENERAL 


MUSICAL AND OPERATIC AGENCY. 


OCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL PROFESSORS, 


requiring Engagements or preparing for debut, 
MANAGERS, IMPRESSARIOS, CONDUCTORS, 
and others requiring 
ARTISTS FOR PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PERFORMANCES, 


throughout the Kingdom, may have their requirements met through this Agency, 
together with all negociations relative to the Musical Trade and Profession 
transacted with privacy and dispatch. 


The business of the 
GENERAL MUSICAL AND OPERATIC AGENCY 
is based upon the principle that 


No charge is made unless work has been done and services rendered. 


The experience of the Principals in the management of large Musical, Com- 
mercial, and Professional undertakirgs enable them to guarantee that ail matiers 
entrusted to their care will be efficiently and equitably cunducted, to whieh 
references to the highest Protessors, Clergy, Merchants, and others will testify. 


VINNING & CO., 
125, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON. 


GCALBETY THEATRE. 
Every Evening, at Seven o’clock, 


“LISCHEN AND FRITZCHEN.” 
BY OFFENBACH. 

(The English version adapted by WELLINeTon GuERMsEY.) 
LISCHEN—Miss Losesy. FRITZCHEN—Mnk. Trrrort. 
WITH OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 

N.B.—Books of the Words and the Music complete of this popular Operetta may 
be obtained of Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Published This Day, 


QUATRE MORCEAUX CARACTERISTIQUES, 
POUR LE PIANOFORTE, 

No. 3. “ FILEUSE.” 

No. 4. “CAPRICE.” 








No. 1. “* BERCEUSE.” 
No. 2. “ TOCCATE.” 
Price 38, each. 
Composés par EMILE KOETTLITZ. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Published This Day, 


“THE STORY OF THE BELLS.” 
SONG. 
(With chorus ad ib.) 
The Words by E. G@. HALL. 
The Music by WALTER HAY. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street W. 


INE, LOVE, YES OR NO?—This successful song, 
by E. Lanp, will be sung at the Spa, Scarborough, on the 16th inst, Price as. 
London: published by Duwcaw Dayison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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( H, WHEN WILT THOU COME TO ME ?—Words 
from “Lyra Anglicana,” Music by Miss M. Linpsay (Mrs, J. W. Bliss). 
One of the most elegant, and yet easy, sacred songs of the day, 3s. Free by post 
tor 19 stamps. 
L.ndon: Published by Ropert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. 


( FAIR DOVE! 0 FOND DUOVE!—Song. Words 

ty Jean Ingelow, Music by A. 8. Garry. Dedicated to the Viscountess 
F Ikes‘one. 3s ; free by post for 19 stamps. The fact that this charming song was 
selected by Madame Patey for the Norwich Festival. and was well received by a 
very ‘arge audience, has established its position among the select and popular songs 
of the day. 





London: Rosert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, 





Now Ready. 
HENRY SMART'S NEW SONG, 
Sung by Mr. W, H. Cummines at the NORWICH FESTIVAL. 


66 
THE ANGEL OF HOME.” 
Price 3s. 
London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“Mr. Henry Smart’s ‘Angel of Home,’ is one of the most highly finished of 
the recently published songs of that thoroughly conscientious and thoroughly 
accomplished musician, who, had he been present, would have been more than 
gratified with the absoiut ly irreproachable manner in which his beautiful music 
was given by Mr. W H. Cummings and accompanied on the pianoforte by Mr. 
Benedict.”—7Zimes, September 4th. 


“PLEIN DE DOUTE.” 
SONATA FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


Adagio maestoso, Allegro con brio, Romanza, Intermezzo, Scherzo and trio 
Rondo brillante. Composed and Dedicated by permission to 


MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 
By BERNARD FAREBROTHER. 
London: LamBorn Cock & Co.. 63, New Bond Street. 








Just Published, 


A MANUAL OF MUSICAL NOTATION, 


BY 
G. W. HAMMOND 
(Associate of the Royal Academy of Music). 
Price 1s. 6d. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


‘A HO! LOVE’S HORN DOTH BLOW,” 
THE SONG OF THE PAGE, 
FROM “THE BRIDE'S TRAGEDY,” 
Poetry by THOMAS LOVELL BEDDOES. 
(By Permission.) 
Music by BERNARD FAREBROTHER. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





BLUMENTHAL’S aaa iranimaainins COM netinea 


LA RETRAITE. Marche .. 4s, 
LEOLINE. Transcription ss = si se we =< = — 
peg Marche Turque .. E = ia 7. ae ~ < 
LOIN DE TOI... Mélodie oF io ais si ni <3 a. 
L'APPASSIONATA. Morceau de concert , o - i + ee o 
OUI OU NON. Mélodie ae ; Ss os ss * ds ak, 
THE MESSAGE. Transcription * os a 
THE DAYS THAT ARE NO MORE. Transcription sé on oo 
PENSEES INTIMES . 


London : Duncan Dav 108 & Co., 244, Regent Street, Ww. 


CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
“SOUVENIR DE CHRISTINE NILSSON.” 


POLKA-MAZURKA, 
Pour piano par 
GEORGE LUMBYE 
(Edition de Heugel, Paris.) 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
“DANZIAM,” 


NEW VALSE CHANTEE. 

Composed expressly for Mdlle, Curisting Nitsson by the 
BARONNE W. DE ROTHSCHILD. 
(Edition de Heugel, Paris.) 

Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





PIANOFORTE COMPOSITIONS 
By HENRY KOWALSKI. 


EDITIONS FRANCAISES. 


MARCHE HONGROISE. Played by the composer with peagetiaat 
success at the St. James's Theatre and at his own cuucert .. 
L'AVEU. Valse Brillante 7 ow es 
SOUVENIR DE CHAMPIGNY. Valse Brillante’ a“ es ee ° 
ELFRIDE. Polka Mazurka ..  . oe ee et ke 
VILLANELLE, Op. 6. ” ; 
LA DANSE DES FARFARDETS ve - sik ‘ ‘ 
SOLITUDE. Premier Nocturne - wa os we eh ne 
DANS LES BOIS. Morceau de Salon, As played by the composer, , 
DON JUAN. Paraphrase ae oe oe y bs we 
LE ROUET., Caguies imitatif.. 
CHIMERES. Caprice Tremolo on 
LE ROULIS. Caprice Maritime P 
LA FEE AUX PERLES. Caprice de Genre me ee es ne 
TRIANON. Caprice Menuet . oe oe oe pe as 
MARCHE TURQUE. Caprice oe pi oe ie os ye ee 
LES RAPIDES,. Caprice Etude ee at Re ee ée es 
MEDITATION. Caprice de Genre . a ne ee ee ee 
DANSE DES DRYADES, Caprice Scherzo aa * - - és 
LA MALMAISON. Caprice Gavotte 
GALOP DE BRAVOURE. As played by the composer with ‘distinguished 
success at the St. James's Theaire and at his own concert .. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘LHOLIN# WALTZ,” 
ON SIMS REEVES'S ADMIRED SONG, 
Composed for the pianoforte by 
LOUIS KELLER. 
Price 4s. 
London ; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“DESHSPOTLBR,” 
AGITATO. 
Pour le Pianoforte. 


Compose par LUCA FUMAGALLI. 
Price 8s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW SONG BY BALFE, 
“SHE STOOD IN THE SUNSHINE.” 


BALLAD. 
The Poetry by JESSICA RANKIN, 
The Music by M. W. BALFE. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


GREAT SUCOESS. 
MISS EDITH WYNNE’S NEW SONG, 
“THE SNAPPED THREAD,’ 


Received with unbounded applause at St. George’s Hall on the occasion of its first 
performance, composed by H. Eisoldt, is published, price 3s., by 


Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


D'ALMAINE & CO.'S 
NEW WORK UPON THE ART OF 


TUNING 
THE PIANOFORTE AND HARMONIUM, 


Wherein the chief requisites for making a Good Tuner are clearly illustrated by 
Scales, Trials, etc., upon both systems, new and old, 


BY AN EMINENT TUNER. 
Price One Shilling. 


London: D’ALMAINE & CO., 
ROYAL PIANOFORTE WORKS, WALMER ROAD, NOTTING HILL, W 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
And of all Book and Muswseliers. 


TS ATRARMARAAMsIAIAOAIRAADS 
2M BMROMOOSSCCOCAM@mCORe@OCOSCO® 


























BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS. 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION. 
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NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 
Frivay, Sept. 8. 

‘To the reasons already adduced as accounting for the comparative 
want of success of this present meeting, must be added another and 
still more important cause, the full force of which can only be appre- 
ciated by those who are on the spot—I mean the Royal Commission on 
the late election, which has now been sitting for a fortnight, and at the 
present rate of progress, and a hinted determination to examine all the 
voters (of whom there are between seven and eight thousand), may 
continue for some months to come. It is not only that the subject 
itself engrosses the attention of the capital of East Anglia, which fears 
that it may have to follow the fate of the emporium of bloaters— 
Yarmouth—and become ultimately disfranchised, but there is another 
and most serious consideration weighing alike on their minds and their 
pockets, the expense, something like £95 per day, which will have to 
be defrayed by the ratepayers, in addition to their usual taxation, 
which no doubt they find (as do most people) heavy enough. With 
such a prospect in view, the prevailing feeling is the reverse of lively, 
and as a consequence the charities of Norfolk and Norwich will suffer 
for the sins of bribery and corruption which appear to have been so 
plentifully committed in the exercise of that franchise, the extension 
of which gave rise to so much wordy warfare, and strong political 
excitement. Saying with Mercutio, «« A plague on both your houses,” 
let me return to the Festival. 

Whatever may be the attendance at the concerts during the early 
part of the week, the last is always expected to be full to overflowing. 
Such however was not the case with that of yesterday evening, when 
the room again showed the discouraging aspect of many empty seats. 
The following was the programme :— 


Parr I. 


Overture (Leonora) Beethoven. 


Song, “The Ray of Hope,” Madame Talbot Cherer. 

Clarionet obbligato—Mr. Lazarus ... coe ous 
Aria, “ Sorgete ” (Maometto), Signor Foli one sae 
Quartette, ‘‘Ecco quel fiero ‘istante,” Mdlle. Tietjens, 


Sir H. Bishop. 
Rossini. 


Madame Trebelli-Bettini, 
and Mr. Santley . 
Mandolinata, Signor Bettini _... “es ove eve 
Cradle Song, “ Peacefully Slumber,” Madame Patey. 

With accompaniment of Pianoforte, Viole, and 
Violoncelli ... ve ake ‘ ove ose 
Cavatina, “ Nulla da te,” Mr. Vernon Rigby... 
Aria, “ Bel raggio”’ (Semiramide), Mdlle Tietjens 
Song and Chorus, “‘ The Forging of the Anchor ” (words 
by Dion Boucicault), Mr Santley .. ‘ise “és 
Aria, “Gl angul diinferno” (Flauto Magico), Malle. 
Ilma di Murska_—... ss se “a ‘és 
Song, ‘‘ The Angel of Home,” Mr. W. H. Cummings... 
La Serenade, “Quand tu chantes,” Madame Trebelli- 
Bettini aes ni aoa ane aes soe 
Chorus, “ Sound, immortal Harp.” —... oe 
Parr II. 
New Contes to Kleist’s Drama, Der Prinz von Hom- 
mag mia vendetta” (Lucrezia Borgia), Signor 
oli. a ip ss ibe bee or 
Aria, “A qui pense t’il,” Mdlle. Tietjens 
Song, “The Thorn,” Mr. Vernon Rigby 
Song, “ O fair Dove,” Madame Patey ... 
Duo, “ Serbami ognor” (Semiramide), 
and Madame Trebelli-Bettini ae ots << 
Cavatina, “O luce di quest’ anima” (Linda), Malle. 
_ Uma di Marska,. ... ae “se er see 
Song, “I wish to tune my quivering lyre,” Mr. Santley. 
Duet, ‘‘ Per valli, per boschi,” Madame Trebelli-Bettini 
and Signor Bettini ... di ee wae at 
Cornelius March ... <a 


Mr. W. H. Cummings, 
ose vs aoe «+ Sir M. Costa. 
Paladilhe. 


Randegger. 
Benedict. 
Rossini. 


Benedict. 


Mozart. 
H. Smart. 


Gonnod. 
H. H. Pierson. 


Benedict. 


Donizetti. 

Prof. Oakeley. 
.' Shield. 
eee «. A. S. Gatty. 
Malle. Tietjens 
Rossini. 
Donizetti. 
A. Sullivan. 


Blangini. 
Mendelssohn. 
Beethoven’s magnificent third overture to his (unhappily) sole opera 
was given with considerable spirit, but the “ strings” which play so 
important a part in this noble composition left something to be desired. 
It may be a source of economy to the meeting and of gratified vanity to 
those concerned, to have a number of amateurs in the orchestra, but 





the result musically is just what might be expected, and has been more 
© ise apparent during the week, particularly in unfamiliar or difficult 
works which professional players are alone competent to deal with. 
A special feature in the concert was Benedict's new overture to Kleist’s 
Der Prinz von Homburg, a drama very popular on the German 
stage. The historical story is a melancholy one, the brave but rash 
general, the prince of Homburg, having been shot for disobedience of 
orders in charging the enemy with his cavalry (although he won the 
victory), and bringing on an engagement he was desired to avoid, 
The sad catastrophe is altered in the play, the life of the prince, just on 
the eve of execution, being saved by the pardon of the Elector, The 
treatment of the overture throughout is masterly and in all respects 
worthy of Weber's favourite and most accomplished pupil, Sir 
Michael Costa’s quartet, as perfect an example of scholarly Italian 
writing as can well be found, was admirably sung, as might be 
expected from four such vocalists as Tietjens, Trebelli, Cummings, 
and Santley. Signor Randegger’s skill as a composer, and Madame 
Patey’s ability as a singer, were equally displayed in the charming 
Cradle song (with its ingenious accompaniment of piano, tenors, and 
violoncello), which is sure to become a favourite wherever it is heard, 
and was enthusiastically encored. Malle, Tietjens whose superb voice 
is just now in the finest order (thanks to an interval of rest and seq 
breezes) declaimed the Semiramide air magnificently, and Mr. Santley 
gave Mr. Benedict’s new song, “ The forging of the Anchor,” with such 
spirit as to secure a vociferous redemand. Mdlle. Iima di Murska’s 
exceptional voice and style were again heard to advantage in the trying 
air of ‘‘ Astrafiamante ” (transposed a tone below the original key), the 
high staccato notes and facile execution producing a sensation that 
would not be satisfied till the “ Queen of the Night” had again sung 
the trying song. Nor were the daring flights of the Hungarian 
songstress less remarkable in the (tant soit peu) hackneyed 
cavatina from Donizetti’s by no means best opera, Linda di Chamouni, 
and as a consequence the fair singer was vehemently recalled. Like 
all Mr. Henry Smart’s compositions, the song so expressively rendered 
by that thorough musician and conscientious artist, Mr. Cummings, 
was charming, which is more than can be said of Mr. Pierson’s chorus, 
« Sound immortal harp,” from the music of the second part of Goethe’s 
Faust. That Mr. Pierson can write and write well has been already 
shown by “ Ye Mariners of England,” a chorus worthy to be called 
“ national,” and well fitted to the manly, vigorous lines of Campbell, 
If Mr. Pierson would confine himself to compositions of this class and 
not be tempted by “ vaulting ambition which o’erleaps itself” to that 
higher region which it is given to so few to penetrate, there would be 
a chance of his making for himself a name in the world of music, 
which he is never likely to achieve by such crude and diluted 
Wagnerisms as Hezekiah. For the Duke's air of vengence (from 
Lucrezia Borgia) Signor Foli substituted the more peaceful and 
popular ditty,“ The brave old Oak,” in which Mr. H. F. Chorley’s 
telling words, and the late Edward Loder’s catching tune are so well 
allied. Mr. Vernon Rigby might surely have found something 
more appropriate as an encore to Shield’s old song, ‘“‘ The Thorn,” 
than the air from Rigoletto (“ La donna é mobile),” in which the gay 
and heartless Duke so wickedly libels the fair sex. Arthur Sullivan's 
sohg, quasi scend, came too late in the evening to produce an effect 
commensurate with its merits, although it was admirably sung by Mr. 
Santley. Blangini’s pretty duet, “ Per valli, per boschi,” secured an 
encore for Madame Trebelli and her husband; and the march composed 
by Mendlessohn, in honour of the visit of the celebrated painter Cor- 
nelius to Dresden in 1841 (another of the gems too long withheld from 
the public by the strange caprice of the family), was played to a rapidly 
retiring audience, who were either indifferent to its beauties, or (as 
was probably the case) too exhausted by the surfeit of music. Of the 
performance of the (happily) imperishable Messiah to-day, it is need- 
less to say more than that the hall was completely filled in every part, 
that the principal soprano solos were sung by Mdlle. Tietjens, who 
repeated “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” in obedience to the 
wishes of the Mayor (who appears to be the incarnation of the East 
Anglian public), the “ Hallelujah Chorus” being also given again by 
the same authority, that Mesdames Trebelli aud Patey were admirable 
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interpreters of the contralto solos, that to Mr. Vernon Rigby was 
allotted the whole of the tenor music, and that Messrs. Sintley and 
Foli divided the bass solos, with credit to themselves and advantage to 
the oratorio, which, being the most tamiliar, was consequently the best 
performance of the week. 

The following statement as to the attendance was made up last 
night: Monday evening, 1,383; Tuesday evening, 971; Wednesday 
morning, 555; Wednesday evening, 819; Thursday morning, 975 ; 
Thursday evening, 825 ; total receipts, £3,642 

The results of to-day I am unable to give, but it is yet a question 
(which can only be determined by the attendance at the grand ball 
to-night), whether or not the Guarantee Fund will be called upon to 
make good any deficiency between receipts and expenditure, and as 
the charities can only derive any advantage from a surplus, it is 
feared that the prospect can hardly be considered satisfactory ; but it 
will take some two or three months before a final balance-sheet can be 
struck. 

The following statement, recently issued, will show the benefits that 
have been conferred by these Festivals on the charities mentioned :— 
The various sums paid 40 the Norfolk and Norwich Hospital, 

from 1824 to 1866 (independently of 4,807/. ls. paid to 

the undermentioned charities) amount to ............000+0+5£6,218 1 9 
The hospital also derives a permanent income of 75l. from 

2,500/. Consols, invested after the first Festival in 1824, 

The West Norfolk and Lynn Hospital has 


TOORIVOD 00. 00scssseesvvcrrveresecrvcesceressoosens £1,045 0 0 
The Yarmouth Hospital ..........ssssseeeeceeeeeees 1,020 0 0 
The Norwich Dispensary.......scssecsesseccesceees 587 7 0 
OP BOFe SUAIIINT sins csiven sen enicccesnesecansevsis 392 7 0 
WNO BUNA HOPI) 25.0c:008000-c0crecsececesecsees 387 7 0 
Ths BiGK Poor Bociety.....scevececcssveeressesceass 330 0 0 
AOD BIPOPIN CMRI 62. sks cescvsicscesces sovsooses 240 0 0 
The District Visiting Society ..........0.0.. 1909 0 0 
The Benevolent Society for Decayed Tradesmen 150 0 0 
The Jenny Lind Infirmary ....... depereeaseese we 906 0 0 
The Royal National Life Boat Institution ...... 190 0 0 
The Stanley Home ...... a ae iieoaas) eee: 

—_— 4,807 1 0 





Total...... £11,025 2 9 


Comparative Statement of Attendances. 
1854, 1857, 1860, 1863, 1866. 1869" 


Monday Evening... ... ies 1044 1231 1300 1383 
Tuesday Morning... 448 sy ee He ~~ re 

Tuesday Evening... 607 1052 676 833 504 971 
Wednesday Morning 979 1020 973 676 1231 555 
Wednesday Evening 619 962 1329 1096 1090 819 
Thursday Morning 925 1084 815 1423 1255 975 
Thursday Evening 1206 710 1345 1244 1351 825 
Friday Morning ... 1353 1464 1655 1608 1630 1558 


_—_ 








BIBAL ccsaspess 6137 6292 7837 8111 8361 7086 


The appended cutting is from the Norfolk News, and refers to Men- 
delssohn’s Hymn of Praise, which (among other drawbacks) appears to 
be of “ weary length.” I need hardly tell your readers that it lasts just 
one hour and five minutes. 

“ The holdeys of five shilling tickets were regaled with this work for the first 
half of their concert. For our own part, we felt it to be dreadfully heavy 
when we heard it on a morning, and, of course, in an evening it is worse. The 
opening symphony, which seems almost interminable, contains abundance of 
ingenuity, but little enough of inspiration. It begins with two bars of melody 
delivered by the basses, and is followed (after a couple of bars by the whole 
band) with two bars more. Thus there is a strain of four bars, whereof the 
first two form the subject, and the other two a sort of counter-subject. Now, 
a subject of two bars is too short to be very interesting, and this subject, in 
particular, has nothing fascinating about it; if heard only once, it would pass 
through the mind and be forgotten. But the composer is determined to brand 
it on the memory by endless repetition. It pops up in all sorts of places, and 
it is treated in an infinite variety of ways. Sometimes, indeed, it is so long 
silent that we begin to hope that we have heard the last of it, when, bolt! in 
it comes, like Paul Pry, with a ‘hope I don't intrude?’ But it does intrude, 
till it stings like a gadfly. 

“The chorale we take to be a quotation. Like most of the German psalm 
tunes, it has a pause at the end of every line, which somewhat interferes with 
the rhythm, After this dismal ditty has been sung by the voices, it is repeated, 











and this time it is accompanied by the band, whlch executes divisions in semi- 
quavers. Here there are two improvements—the time is taken more quickly, 
and the tormenting pauses are relinquished. 

“Of course there are redeeming features in the Hymn, but not sufficient to 
atone for the faults we have named. If we are occasionally put into good 
humour by a bit of bright melody, the composer will not allow us to enjoy it 
long ; and, as if to render condonation impossible, he knocks us down at the 
last with that fatal phrase which has haunted him like a ghost through his 
work. Of the performance, we can speak in terms of unqualified praise. The 
dulcet tones of the wind instruments, the brilliant execution of the strings, 
and the fine singing of the principals, together with the tremendous din of 
the choruses (for noise pleases some people better than music), carried the 
work through in spite of its weary length.” 

Here is another gem from the same print. 

“The performances of this evening commenced wlth Mendelssohn’s ‘ Refor- 
mation Symphony.’ ‘This piece occupied more than half-an-hour in a concert 
which would. have been too long without it. There certainly was one very 
pleasing movement which might last about five minutes. All the rest was 
‘leather and prunella.’ One movement had a sort of air for the strings, 
accompanied with an iteration of one note for the basses, which effect is 
difficult to explain. but easy to imagine. In a soldier's band, you will often 
hear some opea air executed by the first clarionet, accompanied by the bass 
instruments with ‘ tut, tut, prut, prut,’ as Sterne has it when he says, ‘ these 
fifths are wickedly strung.” That was the sort of effect produced. But some 
clapping was elicited by the braying of the trombones These instruments 
are to Mendlessohn in place of a ‘ candle behind the moon,’ ” 

After this it is hardly surprising to find (inter alia) the following 
remarks on Mr. Pierson’s Hezekiah. 

“There are two things very striking in this oratorio; one being an unusual 
wealth of original melody, and the other a large amount of dramatic power. 

“A man who could write such music as we have been faintly attempting 
to describe may fail to attain his proper position for a time, but it can be only 
for a time. We venture to predict that Hezekiah will live, and will delight 
the public ear when many of the works which are now highly esteemed will be 


neglected or forgotten. 
“ Whether our opinion be supported or contradicted may be of some conse- 


quence to Mr. Pierson, but it will be of none to us, since we have only spoken 
the truth.” 

Hear our friend again, touching Beethoven :— 

“This last evening opened with Beethoven’s overture, Leonora, which tests 
the mettle of both strings and wind. The execution by the band was splendid ; 
but apart from this, it is a composition for which we never much cared, 
although it was written by Beethoven.” 

That a gentleman so oracular and erudite should not have known 
the name of the air (Qui la voce!”) given by Mdlle. di Murska 
instead of the “ Airs Hongrois,” or that the song by Mr. Rigby, asa 
substitute for repeating “ ‘I'he Thorn,” was “La donna é mobile,” is 
scarcely a subject of wonderment; but I am still inclined to think 
that the fame of Beethoven and Mendelssohn is sufficiently well 
established to survive the opinions of the Norfolk News musical dictator 
on the Lobgesang, “Reformation Symphony,” and Beethoven's third 
overture to Fidelio. When these highly esteemed works are neglected 
or forgotten, there may be a chance for Hezekiah, but certainly not 
before. Dainkwates Harp. 








Monicu.—The Royal Operahouse was re-opened on the King’s birth- 
day for the first time after the extensive alterations. The performance 
consisted of C. M. von Weber’s ‘‘ Jubelouverture,” a Prologue, avd 
Spohr’s Jessonda, Though the general rehearsal of Herr R, Waguer’s 
new opera of Rheingold took place on the appointed day, the first 
performance was not given on the evening fixed by the King. For 
some reason or other, Herr Richter, a most devoted adherent of 
Wagner’s, refused to conduct the opera, on the plea, it is stated, that 
more rehearsals were required before the mise-en-scéne could be pronoun- 
ced satisfactory. ‘I'he Baron von Perfall, Intendant of the Theatres Koval, 
flourished (metaphoric:lly speaking) the express command of the King 
hims: If in the face of the recalcitrant musician. But the latter remained 
as obstinate as ever; so Baron v-n Perfall suspended Herr Richter and 
then tendered his own resignation. According to persons present at 
the grand rehearsal, the only scene likely to prove indisputably and 
eminently successful is sceve one; and even that, it appears, is simply 
a monster aquarium, with pixies and nymphs instead of newts, lizarda, 
frogs, and so on. Throughout the entire opera, the vocal portion 18 
thrown very much into the background, the orchestra being much more 
prominent. and engrossing nearly all the attention of the audience. 
The general opinion is that this last production of Herr Wagner’s muse 
is rather aseries of tableaux vivants with music than aught else. Of a 
truth : It is not all Rheingold that glitters ! 
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MUSICAL AMATEURS OF THE PERIOD. 


We confess we do not like musical amateurs, They are a weariness 
to us, and we listen to them with pain—especially when they are our 
own personal friends, and we are expected to applaud them, Amateur 
actors are bad enough ; but it is permitted, from time to time, to laugh 
at them—at least we believe so—we always do so ourselves. Amateur 
singers must not be laughed at, however, and they resent it asa personal 
insult if you do not applaud them. We quite approve of amateur 
singers singing together for their own entertainment, if it really enter- 
tains them. What we object to is their inviting friends to come and 
listen to them, and then taking offence if those friends come when the 
concert is just at an end, and supper about to begin. # 

Partiality to the sex may have something to do with it, but we 
certainly prefer lady amateurs to their male friends and associates in 
the same line. In the second place they are more up to their work, 
The number of ladies who can play and sing tolerably well is infinitely 
greater than that of the gentlemen possessing the same talent and skill. 
The great fault of the ladies is, that they are too ambitious. A girl 
who has a good voice, which is really eff-ctive in a small room, thinks 
—and herein deceives herself—that it will be equally effective in a large 
concert-room or theatre. She sings ballads admirably, as well, perhaps, 
as they need be sung. ‘Therefore she attempts bravura airs, and doex 
not sing them nearly so well as they would be sung by a fourti-rate 
seconda donna on the Italian stage. 

We have spoken hitherto of the better class of amateur vocalists. 
But there are some really terrible specimens, especially among the men, 
as we descend in the scale. 

From the amateur who ‘sings a good second” may heaven defend 
us! May queer things happen to him, and may he, some day, find 
himself in the company of other amateurs who also sing good seconds; 
and may they all (we being absent) sing good seconds together, while 
none sing first or thirds or fourths, but only seconds—good and bad. 
The amateur who says he can sing a good second is not necessarily a 
vain amateur; but oh, how ignorant! If he said he could improvize a 
melody it would be untrue; still it would be possible. But the notion 
of his improvizing harmony is preposterous. It is all the same to the 
amateur who sings a good second whether he knows the melody to 
which he proposes to adapt his good second or not. He listens to the 
tuve, makes a guess, after hearing the first few notes, as to how it is 
likely to go on, and then does what Mr. Bright calls “a little childi-h 
tinkering,” in the way of furnishing an additional part. He soon gets 
utterly wrong, and after a certain time begins to suspect that he is not 
quite right. Then, being possibly a modest and more or less well- 
meaning man, he pauses until he sees a safe opportunity of going in 
again, when his fine voice is once more heard a sixth below or a third 
above the notes of the melody (he is not particular which, nor, while 
aiming at these intervals, does he always hit them); and the new 
concord of sweet sounds lasts sometimes for two or three bars together, 
until another obstacle, slight but sure, presents itself, and the 
amateur who sings a good second is a second time floored. It is amus- 
ing to see him at these moments (out of hearing him there is never 
any fun to be got), and to watch him looking round as if to di-cover 
whether any one has discovered him. At such a juncture a half-sup- 
pressed bravo is sometimes very effective ; indeed, ironival applause is 
the only method by which the amateur who sings a good second can 
be civilly reduced to silence. ‘'O sainte ironie!” cried Proudhon; 
and approbation punctually bestowed on every mistake cannot in the 
end fail to open the eyes even of the blunderer himself. 

It must be admitt-d, however, that in the present day the amateur 
who sings a good second is not often to be met with in the soci-ty of 
educated or even of well-bred people. There is no secular edifice in 
which the present writer has encountered him for some time pust. 
The avoidance may have been mutual—let us hope so. At all events 
we have not encountered him, 

But is he for that reason extinct? Alas! no. Where, then, has the 
amateur who sings a good second taken refuge? By our ure of the 
epithet “secular” we have already, a contrario, indicated his chosen 
asylum, With a refinement of cunning so subtle as to be almost 
diabolical, he has tled to a place where he knows that we must all cease 
from applauding, and where, consequently, the amateur who sings a 
good second is at rest. He has retired to church, where he can sing 
any part or parts that he may consider suitable, without the slightest 
fear of being turned out, or even interfered with in the practice of his 
harmonic and anti-harmonic recreatious, If, from behind the jester’s 
mask, we may be allowed to speak a few words in solemn seriousness, 
We would entreat bishops, priests, deacons, and all whom it may concern, 
to bring this weighty scandal to an end, through the agency of church- 
wardens, beadles, sextons, and, if necessary, gravediggers. The organist 
1s, of course, not consulted in the matter, or he would at once say, “ If 
the congregation will sing, let them sing in univon or hold their peace.” 
In the Protestant churches of Germany no maniacal attempts are made 





to “ sing second.” ‘The organ furnishes the harmony, the congregation 
confine themselves to the melody. Even then the effect is not good, 
but it is at least as good as, under the circumstances, is possible. The 
proceeding, too, is orderly, whereas in our churches—ow ing, above all, 
to the presence of the amateur who sings a good second—hymn-singing 
is an anarchichal proceeding, worthy, if for that reason alone, of the 
severest condemnation. A sad, discordant noise, which men would not 
tolerate, is impiously offered to the Divinity. 

Worthy of being married to the gentleman amateur who sings a 
good second is the lady amateur who can ‘play an accompaniment 
to any air.” She can, perhaps, do so as well as the late Mr Charles 
Sloman, ‘the only English improvizatore,” could extemporize verses 
on any subject; but extemporized accompaniments, like extemporized 
verses, must of necessity be conventional and common-place ; and the 
notion that they can be furnished at will to suit any melody, without 
reference to its character, is based on the delusion that accompaniment- 
writing is a mere process, demanding no originality of invention. 

Is the amateur who plays by ear, who only needs to hear an air once 
to be able to reproduce it, who, after going to the opera, can come home 
and give you all the melodies on the piano, is he also to be spoken of ? 
Such a one may really posse-s the talent attributed to him by his 
admiring frieuds. If so, let him understand that it is chiefly valuable 
ax a possible sign of better things, and that it is worth very little in 
itself. Blind Tom, on hearing an air, or, indeed, a whole piece, once, 
could play something very like it on the piano; yet it is quite certain 
that Blind Tom was nearly an idiot, The secret of his power seems 
to have rested in the possession of a strong imitative faculty—the 
faculty, in short, which constitutes the genius of the buffoon, What 
Blind Tom could do, the greatest pianist of the day coulu not do. Nor 
would an educated mu-ician think of attempting the feats performed 
more or less successfully by the amateur who plays by ear. After 
witnessing a new drama, a servant girl may amuse herself by declaiming 
striking passages in imitation of the principal performers; but a person 
of taste, who wished to study the work, would, of course, do eo frum 
the book. 

Here we are reminded that there is such a thing as the amateur in 
musical criticism. The gentleman who sings a good second, the lady 
who can supply an accompaniment to any air, the amateur, in particular, 
who pays by ear, may turn round upon us, even as we pull him by the 
ear, and say: ** And you, my counsellor, instructor, and reprover, don't 
you criticize much as I play, the best way you can, and chiefly by ear? 
Talk of studying from the book, by which you imply that, instead of 
indulging in reminiscences, more or less precixe, of a work, I -hould be 
better occupied in examining the score— what if | cannot read the score? 
I come away with certain impres-ions of works that | have ju-t heard, 
and these impression I can reproduce with some approach to accuracy 
on the piano. Can you do more, or even so much, in reproducing your 
impressions with the pen in the shape of criticism~?”" 

Having by an effort brought ours lves to a sufficiently charitable 
frame of mind to be able to overlook the impertinence of an amateur 
who should venture to address any such observations to us, we should, 
perhaps, contide to him our beliet that, after all, he was not far wrong ; 
and that, as he may succeed in amusing a small circle of persons more 
iguorant than himself, by his operations on the piano, so there are 
amateur critics who amuse (if they happeu to be amu-ing) a large circie 
of readers by their observations on music. Certainly there are amateur 
critics as there are amateur executants; and at least half our musical 
critics, though they may know something of music as an art, know 
little or nothing of it asa science. They could not, for in-tance, pass 
an examination in the elements of musical composition. We do not 
say that they would be much further advanced as critics if they vould, 
We only say that they could not pass such an examination. The 
amateur critic, however, has a right to exist and pertorm his functions 
in the capacity of amateur critic, provided he will do +o honestly and 
with modesty; not vainly pretending toa knowledge of things which 
are concealed from him, like the students whose perversity and pre- 
sumption were so trying to St. Augustine. There are, indeed, very few 
critics of art, and not too many of literature, who possess at vuce a tull 
knowledge of their cubject, critical apiitude, and a good literarv styl. 
A musician may know a work by heart. He is not for that reason able 
to analyze it and explain the principles on which it is constructed, to 
show how it proceeds from this work, how it resembles that one, and to 
as-ign to it, ultimateiy, its definite position by imself, or by the side of 
other works. Who can be better acquainted with the music performed 
season after season at our operahouses than Sir Michael Costa and 
Signor Arditi? it is not certain, however, that they could pen readable 
analyses or good general accounts of the works ; and it is quite certain 
that one musical conductor who dors duty in a morning paper as 
musical critic, writes as if with his own stick. Among Enylish com- 
posers, we only know of one, a man of high reputation, writing under 
the initials, “ G@. A. M.,” who criticizes music in print. To undoubted 
knowledge of his subject, he unites great critical aptitude—which, by 
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the way, does not mean that we always agree with him; but there is 
no denying the fact tiat he occasionally writes like an amateur. He 
does not write with a stick, he writes with a very good pen; only he 
sometimes forgets to mend it. 

The amateur critic is almost a necessary evil, then. But he is only 
an evil by comparison with that critic armed at all points whom it is 
so difficult to find, though we know that he is not by any means 
beyond the reach of discovery. Indeed, the amateur critic, if he 
will keep to his own proper sphere, and write sincerely according to 
his own lights, may even do good ; and he may prove a true benefactor 
to society, if, by judicious expostulation and satire, he helps to keep 
down the pretensions of amateur vocalists and musicians.—Girls of 
the Period Miscellany. 

= Qa 
Persiani and Patti, 

Persiani the composer is no more. He had been long resident in Paris, 
where he died last week at the age of 65 years, His name is more 
familiar to the frequenters of the Opera as husband of the celebrated 
Madame Persiani than as a musician. But Signor Persiani has another 
claim for notice in musical annals, having been the bold speculator who, 
in 1846, after the summary di-missal of his wife from Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, conceived the notion of starting an opposition operahouse in 
London. Although his original scheme contemplated only performances 
of comic opera at the St. James’s Theatre, he readily fell into the views 
of an amateur whom he consulted, and hence the opening of the Royal 
Italian Operahouse at Covent Garden Theatre in 1847, Persiani had 
counted absolutely on the support of Salamanca, whose friendship he 
had secured during the period of the stay of Madame Persiani in Madrid. 
The great Spiwish banker, however, having become a minister, threw 
over Persiani before the first season wis half over, and the latter being 
a timid man, was not disposed to rixk all his for:une in the new undertak- 
ing. Hedisappeared suddenly, leaving the late Mr. Beale to carry on the 
theatre as best he could, Although a compromise was subsequently 
effected, neither Persiani nor his wife ever recovered the shock of their 
financial loss in London. The prima donna died in May, 1867, of 
apoplexy. The chief operas by Signor Persiani were Attila, produced 
at Parma; Gastone di Foiz, at Venice; Eufemia di Messina, at Lucca; 
Danae re d Argo, at Florence; Ji Septono, at Naples; Jnes de Castro, at 
Florence in 1836 and Paris in 1839; Z Orfuna Savojorda, at Maunid in 
1846; and finally, /2 Fantasma, in Paris, in 1843, Persiani was a sound 
musician, but be had no ori»inality, and he lived at a time when he had 
to compete with Rossini, Mercadante, Pacini, Donizetti, and Bellini, It 
is possible that Jnes de Castro might beara revival, espeeially if Adelina 
Patti essayed the part of the heroine formerly sustained by Madame 
Persiani. 

The death of another artist has lately been announced in Paris, 
Signor Salvator Patti, the father of Adelina Patti (Marquise de Caux), 
Carlotta Patti, and Madame Strakosch, wife of Herr Maurice Strakorvh, 
the fortu ate teacher of Adelina, whose manager he was until her 
marriage. Sig or Patti was a tenor of repute in Italy, and hi~ wite, 
Madame Patti, was a prima donna of some reputation. ‘1 e night in 
Madrid the tather played Pollio, and the mother sustained Norma ; the 
next morning Adelina saw the light. She ought to have been named 
Adal-isa. Signor Patti was buried on Monday week, his family being 
dispersed over Europe and America at the time. Madame Adelina 
Patti is at Homburg playing the round of her operatic characters, Atter 
next season she will be lost to the Royal Italian Opera, having signed 
a contract with her brother-in-law, Maurice Strakosch, for a tour in the 
Unired States and Canada fora year. She is (it is said, at least) to give 
10: performances, either in opera, oratorio, or in concerts, for the enor- 
mous suin of £400 each representation, all her travelling expenses, 
including those of her husband and suite, to be paid by the speculator, 
who is to deposit £20,000 as a guarantee with Rothschild Brothers, in 
Paris. To realize £40,000 in eight months is a fabulous sum; not even 
Catalini nor Jenny Lind in their zenith ever commanded higher terms, 


a Dhaver Silver. 


Luccax—The Communal Council decided that Rossini’s Messe 
Solennelle should be performed in the principal church at the annual 
Festival of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross, on the 14th September. 
en to be about three hundred performers, vocal and instru- 
mental. 

Wiespapen.—The fourth concert given by the Administration was a 
brilliant suecess. The bills contained the names of Mdlle. Artot, MM. 
Walter, Batta,and Wieniawski. Mdile. Artot sang an air from Figaro, 
Rode’s Variations, and two Mazurkas by Chopin ; Herr Walter gave an 
air from Cosi fan Tutte, and songs by Schumann and Rubinstein; Herr 
Wieniawski played an effective waltz of his own composition; and M, 
Batta also played something equally original, but far from as effective. 
Madame Lucca, MM. Delle Sedie, Vicuxtemps, and Louis Brassin, were 
announced for the fifth concert. 








REMINISCENCES OF MY LIFE. 
A MUSICAL JOURNEY AND TWO NEW OPERAS.* 


1, 

On the 4th June, 1865, the day before Whit Sunday, I left Berlin 
charged with a commission, from the Intendancy General of the Theatres 
Royal, to attend a performance of L’Africaine in Paris, with a view to 
getting up that opera subsequently here. Not being limited with 
regard to time, I first made a trip to Munich, where Wagner’s Tristan 
und Isolde, after having been several times announced for performance 
and then withdrawn, was really to be produced during the Whitsun 
week, But the love-potion was not yet ready, and the landlord of my 
hotel appeared to doubt its ever being ready at all. In order to acquire 
absolute certainty on the point, I immediately sought the lion in his 
den. 

Richard Wagner had been, in former times, an intimate personal 
acquaintance of mine. During the period, 1829—32, when I was 
Musical Director at the Leipsic Theatre, at that epocha Saxon Theatre 
Royal, I became acquainted with Wagner, then a young man, just 
commencing his musical studies under Herr Weinlig, Cantor at St. 
Thomas's. His elder sister, Rosalie (afterwards married to Dr. Mar- 
bach), was leading young lady at our Theatre, while the younger 
owned one of the rich and hospitable ‘‘ Conversation” Brockhauses, 
to whose house | had a standing invitation. Thus there were many 
points of contact between us, and it has been related elsewhere how I 
introduced Wagner’s first overture at the Leipsic Theatre, and Wagner 
himself to the musical world in consequence, though not without 
violent opposition on the part of the band, who, with old Matthii, the 
Concertmeister, at their head, declared, immediately after the rehearsal, 
that the entire work was rubbish. I can still see distinctly before me 
the little octavo score, neatly written in two different kinds of ink, 
and divided into three parts (for stringed instruments, wood instru- 
ments, and brass instruments). This overture contained the germs 
of all the great effects subsequently destined to set in commotion the 
whole world of music, though it produced itself no other effect save 
that of utter astonishment, Wagner was at that time still modest 
and by no means arrogant, so that he entered heartily into the laugh 
at the brilliant failure of his maiden effort, and appeared to believe it 
merited its fate. With what pleasure he afterwards recollected my 
intervention, and the time we spent together, is evident from a letter 
of his which he sent me at Riga, from Kénigsberg, in August, 1836, 
and which commences thus: “I trust that you still think of me, and, 
moreover, with the same kindly feeling which you formerly evinced in 
so high a degree, and for which I still feel most warmly and most pro- 
foundly grateful. I frankly confess that, when thinking of you, I have 
often grown very melancholy at the idea that I should never see 
you perhaps again, when you settled at rather a considerable distance ; 
I now, therefore, feel all the more pleased at knowing I am so much 
nearer to you: nay, that, if affairs take a lucky turn, I may be quite 
near yuu.” He then proceeded to make enquiries about the state of 
tnings at the Riga Theatre, where Louis Schubert then officiated as 
conductor (1 myself had left opera and been duly appointed Cantor 
and director of sacred music). Wagner stated, also, what he himself 
had done in the way of art: ‘for two years I have taken to a practical 
career in Magdeburgh, and flatter myself I have made such 
progress in this line that many members of the old Leipsic opera would 
willingly acknowledge me as a true disciple and imitator.’ His wish 
to obtain an engagement at Riga, both for himself and the lady to 
whom he was engaged, could not then be fulfilled. But, some years 
later, C. von Holtei undertook the management of the company, which 
had been new-modelled, and after he had in vain applied to me to do 
like Cherubini, of whom the Parisians asserted that “ he dined at the 
altar and supped behind the scenes,” I proposed Richard Wagner for 
the vacant post, and Wagner obtained it. We became—especially as 
our wives harmonized well—even better acquainted than before, and 
spent some pleasant hours with each other in our domestic circles. I 
witnessed with great interest the first notions of Rienzi, and heard the 
scenes, a8 they gradually grew up, play ed on the piano. The part of 
Adriano was intended by Wagner for his sister-in-law, Mdlle. Planer, 
who, by the way, had to undertake all the female vocal music at our 
meetings; the men present, among whom was the violoncellist in the 
band at the theatre (that humorous individual, Carl von Lustzau), sang 
whatever they could make out from the confused scrawl—while before 
the house in the St. Petersburgh Suburb the watchmen stood struck 


dumb with amazement at the awful hubbub up-stairs. ‘That at these 


concerts the strings of the grand-pianu fl-w asunder like chaff before 
the wind, so that the composer at last produced only a wooden 
rattle like that made by a man thrashing with a flail, while the 
metal snakes which lay all around on the sounding-board fur- 
nished a cymbal-like accompaniment—a fact which, however, did 





* From the Neue Berliner Musikgcitung. 
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not disturb us, as regarded the score —all this was a matter of 
course with so strong-handed a pianist as R. W.! Unfortunately, 
his sojourn in Riga was not destined to be a long one. No com- 
laint could be brought against him as a conductor; but his pre- 
ewinently artistic nature could not adapt itself to the circumstances 
of every day social existence, immediately they were limited by 
debet and credit. Poor Holtei had been subjected to great annoyance 
from his conductor's receiving legal reminders every instant from 
Kénigsberg, his former place of residence. But when, after the death 
of his wife (whose maiden name was Holzbecher), Holtei grew tired 
of his position, and Hoffmann, the tenor from St. Petersburgh, who 
had been engaged at Riga in 1838, undertook the management of the 
theatre at Easter, 1839, and was informed by the committee that there 
were actions entered against Wagner by tradespeople at Riga, for 
debts and on bills of exchange, he made short work of the matter, 
and gave his embarrassed conductor notice, because, under the circum- 
stances, regular attention to business was out of the question. Hoff- 
man: now proposed that J, above all others, should succeed my young 
friend, as I must be more ready than any one else to do something for 
him, namely, to perform the duties of his office gratuitously for two 
months, so as to supply him with the means of getting safely out of 
Riga. 1 agreed to the proposal, and, with the assistance of his old 
Kénigsberg Mecenax, Abraham Moller, Wagner, with his wife, was 
safely transported in the conveyance of a Polish Jew over the frontier. 
He interpreted my conduct at the time very unfavourably, without 
reflecting that the one was not driven away that the other might be 
advanced, a circumstance that has recently happened somewhere else, 
but that another must be selected because he himself could no longer 
rewain, As lately as the year 1854, writing to my brother Schindel- 
meisser, Whose acquaintance he made in 1831, at my house in Leipsic, 
and with whom he had always continued on friendly terms, he said that 
he saw still less promise than before for his Tannhduser at Berlin, since I 
had received an appointment there for life (!) Well, a short time after- 
wards, I convinced him how zealously every effort was made on my 
part to produce the first opera of the new era upon our stage; and as 
to being appointed for life at the Royal Operahouse, Berlin, he will by 
this time have learnt what that signifies! An interesting fact con- 
nected with the Riga business is that, when application was made to 
them, the clerical authorities had no objections to my blending two such 
re ae: appointments (that at the church and that at the 
theatre). 

Turning over all these past events once more in my mind, and feel- 
ing myself quite free from blame with respect to Wagner, I proceeded, 
with a cheerful mind, on Whit Monday, through the lonely streets of 
Munich, past the Pinakothek, to the garden-palace to which I had 
been directed, and which the eis had received as a present 
from his Royal friend. In the court-yard, before the elegant two- 
storied house, a puffed-up peacock was displaying his magnificent tail ; 
I was not abashed, however, but advanced. The servant wanted to 
announce me, but (hearing music inside) I gave him to understand 
that I did not wish him to disturb his master; that I would wait 
for a pause, and then, as an old friend of the family, burst in 
unannounced. “That is Tell’s shot,” I thought to myself, as I 
listened to the unknown composition, and immediately recognized the 
performer who had formerly sworn ruin and death to all the instru- 
ment-makers in Riga, but whose bold attacks were here in Munich 
successfully resisted by a good sound Bechstein. This, of course, did 
not prevent the dissonauces which followed each other in wild 
luxuriance, and the blundering bass-figures in diminished or aug- 
mented octaves alternately (instead of in simple octaves throughout) 
which should have been played on a 16-feet register, from being 
more prominent and more brilliant than ever. ‘The music now ceased, 
and I opened the door. Wagner rose from the piano, knew me again 
directly, greeted me in a friendly manner, and presented me to the lady 
who had been sitting near him, and who was Madame Cosima von Bulow. 
Besides her, there were present an oldish Englishman, whose name I 
have forgotten, but who, like me, had come to Munich, to be present 
at the production of Tristan und Isolde, aud a younger man, who 
immediately left, after having, by a dumb shake of his lion's 
mane, endeavoured to inspire me with a feeling of the profoundest 
respect for him. I found Wagner changed very little corporeally after 
the lapse of a quarter of a century, and his manner was the same as 
ever, so that 1 was sincerely delighted to find that the now cele- 
brated composer was just the same as I had left him when a struggling 
disciple of art. On the piano lay the score of Tannhduser, Wagner 
had remodelled the first scene in the “ Venusberg ” for the third time, 
and just played it to his little audience. This led the conversation to 
the performance in Berlin, of which he said he had heard only good 
accounts ; to his niece Johanna, and to her father, his elder brother, 
to whom, in more than one respect, he himself bears a very close 
resemblance. 


That I had undertaken my pilgrimage for the purpose of being 





present at the performance of Tristan und /solde was nota fact calcu- 
lated to surprise him, considering the numbers of professional visitors 
who had been flocking to Munich for some weeks; but, on the other 
hand, he thought it strange that anyone should make a journey to 
Paris for the sake of hearing au opera by Meyerbeer. He very readily 
wrote me a card of admission for two persons for the general rehearsal, 
at ten o’clock on the Thursday, of the first two acts of his new work, 
the third act of which was to follow on the Saturday ; and thu-, after 
half-an-hour’s pleasant chat, I left him, to set out forthwith on an extra 
tour to Salzburg, Berchtesgaden, Ramsau, and Reichenhall, for such 
was the means I chose to fill up, en attendant, the Tuesday and 


Wednesday. 
(To be continued.) 
—— 
PROVINCIAL, 


Miss AnniE Epaonps at Swansea.—As was to have been expected 
the annual concert of this favourite vocalist, which was held in the 
Music-hall on Monday evening, was an unqualified success, The 
whole of the principal families of the neighbournood honoured the 
concert with their presence, the hall being crowded with one of the 
large-t and most fashionable gatherings that has assembled in the 
spacious building for a long time, In addition to Miss Edmonds 
herself, who, however, we were sorry to know was labouring somewhat 
from indisposition, the li-t of artists consisted of Miss Lucy Franklein, 
contralto ; Miss Lizzie Moulding, a young solo pianist of great pro- 
mising talent; Mr. Nelson Varley, tenor; and Mr. Winn, the well- 
known bass; Mr. Vincent Lewis accompanist. Miss Edmonds was 
deservedly encored in the scena, ‘ Una voce poco fa,” which gave ample 
scope for the wonderful flow and flexibility of voice for which she 
has acquired a name in her profession, ‘I'he satisfaction of the audirnce 
was also evinced in the shape of a warm encore of the old English 
ballad, “‘ Away, away to the mountain’s brow,” which, to our thinking, 
was one of the sweetest items of vocal effort throughout the evening. 
We have also to thank Miss Edmonds for introducing Miss Franklein 
toa Swansea audience. This lady has a contralto voice of singular 
flexibility and melodiousness, and, in Douizetii's “ In questo semplice,” 
appeared to telling advantage. The duet, ‘‘Oh! lovely peace,” by Miss 
Franklein and Miss Edmonds, was also a musical gem. In short, Miss 
Franklein was a great acquisition to the concert, and her performance 
during the evening a great treat, Considerable interest was attached 
to the appearance of Mixs Lizzie Moulding, » ho, it will be remembered 
made her début as a child at the National Kistedafod held at Carmar- 
then three years ago, where she took a prize, and where her pertor- 
mance upon the pianoforte drew forth the warm commendation of Mr. 
Brinley Richards. Since then she has been going through a course of 
musical study at the London Academy of Music, under the tuition of 
the celebrated Dr. Wylde, to whose teaching she does ample justice, 
and to whose school she does honour. In Hummel’s vivacious and 
difficult solo, “ Les Adieux de Paris,” the clever manipulation of the 
young artist drew forth a warm and enthusiastic encore. With 
delicacy and brilliancy of touch, Miss Moulding combines wonderful 
rapidity of execution, which, for so young an artist, is perfectly amaz- 
ing; while possessing a nerve which old players might envy, she 
threads herself through the labyrinth ot eccentric conceits presented by 
the composer, doing so with perfect ease and a certain success which 
augur well for her future reputation, and which, all things concurring, 
will eventually give her a high place in the musical profession. Mr. 
Nelson Varley is a telling tenor, the clear, metallic tones of whose 
voice told well in the declamative portions of Handel’s martial air, 
“‘ Sound an alarm,” but we are inclined to think this is one of Mr, Varley’s 
best efforts, and which he was deservedly ask to repeat. Mr. Winn 
obtained an encore in the song, ‘‘ Nothing more,” and was well received 
throughout the evening. Mr. Lewis, we need scarcely add, is a care~ 
ful accompanist. Altogether the concert wasa great success, and the 
large attendance a fitting tribute to the brilliaut local and other talent 
secured for the occasion by the fair and ever-popular bénésiciaire, ana an 
ample guarantee for the high estimation in which she is held by all. 
— Western Mail. 

An American watchmaker has discovered that the balance wheel in 
nearly every watch is, if made of steel, converted into a magnet. By 
what process in the manufacture it is difficult to say ; but whether the 
wheel be a magnet or not may be detected by fixing it upon a small 
piece of cork, letting it float in still water, and seeing if it always turus 
in one direction. The magnetic character of the wheel will account 
for perturbations in watches hitherto deemed inexplicable, A kev, or 
the steel blade of a knife, in the same pocket as the watch, will exert 
a disturbing influence. But even if there should be no steel in the 
pocket, the magnet will tend towards north, and so interfere with the 
calculations of the watchmaker. 
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Bf Sistoire de Palmerin d'Olibe filz du Roy Frorenvos de 
Maocgpons et de La BeLie Griang, fille de Remicius, Empereur de Constan- 
tinople, by Jean Wlaugin, dit le Petit Angenin. A perfect copy of this 
extremely rare Romance to be sold for Forty-Five Guineas. 

Enquire of Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








ERRATUM. 
Tue word “ too” was accidentally inserted in the third line of the 
“Impromptu ” by Mr, Henry Hersee, published in last week’s number of 
the Musical World. 





NOTICE. 
It is urgently requested that Advertisements may be sent not later 
than Thursday, otherwise they will be too late for insertion in the 
current number. 








To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the MustcaL WORLD is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received as late as 
Three o'clock P.M. on Thursdays, but not later. Payment on 
delivery. 
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WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 
Turspay, Sept. 7. . 


gs FF OREAT semper fidelis civitas.”—Such is the motto which greets 

one from the front of the venerable Guildhall of this fine old city, 
whose fidelity to the cause of charity, as represented by the Fes- 
tivals of the Choirs is as remarkable as its loyalty to that unfortunate 
and misguided monarch, Charles I., which gave rise to the device in 
question. More than twice the threescore-and-ten years, which are 
supposed to be the allotted term of human life, has been numbered by 
these meetings of Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester, this being the 
146th gathering for the benefit of the Widows and Orphans of the 
peorer Clergy of the three Dioceses, and, judging by the reported 
prospects of the present Festival, there is now less likelihood than ever 
o their being discontinued, the opposition, lay and clerical, which they 
have so repeatedly encountered, serving apparently as a stimulus to 
the exertions of the supporters of so good a cause, and prompting them 
to use every effort to ensure success, both monetary and musical, Under 
the especial patroageof Her Majesty the Queen, with the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Worcester as President, and a list of more than seventy 
Stewards including some of the most influential of the nobility and 
gentry of the neighbourhood, most of whom not only attend in person, 
but bring with them large parties of friends, it is not surprising to learn 
that the tickets are selling remarkably well, and that there is every 
expectation that the receipts will more than cover the expenditure, and so 
leave a surplus to be added to the money collected at the doors, which al- 
ways goes intact to the Charity. The article in last week’s Musical World 
has already indicated the leading artists, and the principal works to be 
per formed, which will have the benefit of an exceedingly fine band of more 
than 70 instrumentalists, almost all well-known London names, the ex- 
amplv of Norwich not being followed, the amateur element being only 
conspicuous by its absence, The chorus, some 250 strong, is at once full 
and efficient, the charming freshness of the voices telling with won- 
derfully fine effeet in the glorious old Cathedral, which is now to be 
seen in al its restored grandcur from the west end where the orchestra 
is placed, to the east terminating with the exquisite marble reredos ; 
nave and chiir forming one uninterrup'ed whole, hardly possible to 
equal, much less to surpass in its sublime beauty. Architecture like 
this is almost a religion in itself, and he must be a stoic indeed who 





can listen unmoved to the touching strains of Handel and Mendelssohn, 
and not feel his inmost spirit stirred by the combination of two such 
noble arts, which, in their symmetrical proportions and solemn grace, 
have more in common than may appear at first thought. 

Yesterday the usual rehear-als at the Cathedral and Shire Hall 
occupied the time (with neccessary intervals for refreshment) from 
eleven o’clock in the morning, till eleven o’clock at night. 

At half-past eight this morning, Divine service was held in the Lady 
Chapel, the beautiful lancet-headed windows, with their rich stained 
glass tempering the bright rays of the early sun, and helping to lend 
that dim religious light, which gives such a charm to ecclesiastical 
buildings in general. The service (Tallis) was intoned in the first 
portion by the R.v. Mr. Cattley, in the second by the Rev. Mr. Rason, 
both minor canons of the Cathedral, the Psalms to the double chant 
(No. 192) of Camidge, the “Te Deum » and “ Jubilate” by Sir F. Gore 
Ousley, and the Anthem Mendelssohn’s “ Judge me, O God” (Psalm 
xliii, Bible version), familiarized to the London public by Mr. Henry 
Leslie’s Choir, being sung by the united choirs, numbering some 45 in all, 
but hardly with that precision and unanimity which are so essential to 
proper musical effect. The Rev. Canon Wood read the First, the Dean of 
Worcester (still the warm supporter of the Festivals he has been for so 
many years past) read the Second Lesson. The sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Philip Wynter, D.D., Canon of Worcester, from the 7th 
chapter of the Gospel according to St. Mark, 34th and part of 35th 
verse: “ And looking up to Heaven he sighed, and saith unto him, 
Ephphatha, that is, be opened; and straightway his ears were opened.” 
Although his text may not appear altogether relevant to a mu-ical 
Festival, the preacher made an ingenious application of the words, and 
powerfully and eloquently advocating the cause of the Charity with a 
thorough earnestness and sincerity which was calculated to carry 
conviction to the hearts of the hearers, who unfortunately were not 
very numerous. There being no organ in the Lady Chapel, Mr. Done 
had to do duty as best he might with a harmonium by way of 
substitute. The voluntary at the end of the sermon was, however, 
played on the organ in the Cathedral by Mr. K. Pyne, the clever 
pupil of Dr. Wesley, who gave the well-known St, Ann’s Fugue, as he 
did also at Gloucester last year. The instrument now temporarily 
placed under the west window at the back of the orchestra is specially 
erected for the Festival, and forms a portion of a large organ in 
course of construction for St. Augustine’s new Church, Highbury, by 
Messrs. Bryceson & Co., whose electrical principle is applied with the 
same successful results as have hitherto followed its adoption. 

At ten oclock—barely a quarter of an hour after the termination of 
the religious celebration—another ceremony (much more largely 
attended) took place, the Mayor giving a sumptuous breakfast at the 
Guildhall, to which all the pincipal artists as well as the local 
notabilities were invited, and champagne was imbibed, and speeches 
delivered with all the enjoyment which usually distinguishea such 
assemblies. 

From the breakfast most of the guests adjourned to the Cathedral, 
where, shortly after twelve o'clock, the prophecy uttered by Elijah 
opened Mendelssohn’s oratorio, which after the test of twenty-three 
years not only maintains but constantly increases its hold upon all 
those who appreciate all that is grand and great in music. The 
Mayor, wearing his gold chain of office, and attended by his sword and 
mace bearer, was present, but did not (as was the case with the chief 
magistrate of Norwich, although unattended by his satellites) presume 
to interrupt the performance with senseless demands for the repetition 
of certain pieces, consequently the oratorio was heard in its unbroken 
entirety from end to end, the only drawback being the unseemly 
spectacle exhibited (as usual, I am sorry to say) by certain occupants 
of the best seate, who, the moment the wonderful chorus which brings 
the first part to so magnificent a climax had begun, started up and 
hurried out toluncheon with a speed which said more for their appetite 
than their good taste. Many of them had doubtless attended the 
Guildhall banquet already alluded to, and could hardly have become 
desperately hungry in. the short space of .an hour and a half. In the 
first part Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington and Mr Vernon Rigby sus- 
tained the principal soprano and tenor parts, Mdlle, Tietjens (who like 
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a true artist, thinks not of herself but the composer) coming into the 
orchestra to sing in the double quartet, “ For He shall give His angel 
charge over thee.» In the second part the entire soprano part (with 
the exception of the “Holy, holy”) fell to the great German 
prima donna, who never sang “ Hear ye, Israel” with more fervour. 
while Mr. Reeves, although labouring under an _ indisposition 
sufficient to justify his mnon-appearance, gave his music in 
a@ manner which showed that he still stands unrivalled 
as first of English tenors. No one can be more deservedly admired in 
her own particular sphere of singing than Madame Trebelli-Bettini, 
but her powers are rather of the executive than the declamatory order, 
while her experience of sacred music is but limited, consequently the 
fierce denunciations of Jezabel failed to produce that effect to which 
we have been accustomed from Madame Sainton-Dolby ; whose fare- 
well to the profession might have justified an engagement at the place 
where she first essayed the highest walk of that profession of which 
she has been so long an honour and an ornament. The pathetic air, 
“O rest in the Lord,” was, however, charmingly sung, as was also 
“Woe unto him,” by Madame Patey in the first part. ‘Che Cathedral 
was filled from end to end, and it was really a fine sight when the 
entire audience rose to their feet and remained standing during the 
whole of the “Sanctus,” in which the clear full notes of Tietjens was 
heard with extraordinary power and sweetness. Mr. Santley now 
stands alone as the representative of the Prophet, and, as might be 
expected, sang the whole of the mu-ic with all that fervour, dignity, 
and expression to which the public is accustomed from this truly great 
artist. 

With so large an attendance there should be a proportionate 
collection for the Charity, but as, at the time of despatching this, I am 
not in possession of the authentic returns, I shall reserve till the close 
of the Festival all information as to the actual numbers present and 
the amount deposited in the plates. 


WEDNEsDAY. 


Before noticing the concert of last night, I must supply an inadvertent 
omission in my remarks of yesterday, which should have mentioned 
that Mr. Lewis Thomas rendered his valuable co-operation in the 
double quartet, “ For He shall give His angels,” and in the unaccom- 
panied “ Cast thy burthen ” and the final quartet, “‘O come, every one 
that thirsteth,” and that both band and chorus were worthy of high 
praise for their share of what was on the whole a really fine performance 
of Hlijah. 

The first concert took place yesterday evening in the usual locale— 
the College Hall which adjoins the Cathedral—not a good room for 
sound, to which the open rough timber roof is decidedly unfavourable. 
It wae, however, filled to repletion, and the intense heat made an 
adjournment to the Cloisters, running by the side of the building, and 
where every note can be heard, an agreeable change. Mr. John Francis 
Barnett’s cantata, The Ancient Mariner, occupied the entire first part, 
and fully confirmed the favourable impression it made when first pro- 
duced at the Birmingham Festival of 1867, and at its subsequent 
performances both in London and in the provinces, The composer 
conducted his own work, and enjoyed the invaluable assistance of Mdlle. 
Tietjens, whose voice alone is equal to the fatigue of the exceptionally 
high and trying first soprano part, Madame Patey sustaining the con- 
tralto, Mr. Vernon Rigby the tenor, and Mr. Lewis Thomas the bass 
parts respectively, with the full efficiency that might be anticipated 
from such highly capable singers. The pretty air, “ O Sleep, it isa 
gentle thing,” exquisitely sung by Madame Patey, and the duet, “ But 
tell me,” no less charmingly given by the last-named lady and Malle. 
Tietjens, were both repeated in compliance with general desire ; and at 
the close of the cantata, the composer was loudly applauded both by 
audience and orchestra. The remainder of the concert was miscel- 
laneous, and opened with a remarkably fine performance of the first 
movement of Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, by Mr. Carrodus, who in- 
troduced the cadence written by Molique, which is no less remarkable 
for its length than for its extreme ingenuity and skill of construction. 
For purity of tone, finished correctness of mechanism, delicacy of ex- 





pression, and thorough comprehension of the composer's intentions, 
Mr. Carrodus stands second to no living English violinist, and the 
genuinely hearty applause which continued till the cause of it had 
returned to bow his acknowledgments, showed that the great talents 
of the player had found due recognition with the Worcestrians. 
Rossini’s “Della rosa” (Bianca e Faliero), by Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington ; Molique’s ‘When the Moon is brightly shining,” by 
Mr. Sims Reeves (whose looks sadly betoken illness and want of 
test); the duet, ‘‘ E ber per mia memoria” (Gazza Ladra), by Mdlle. 
Tietjens and Madame Trebelli-Bettini; F. David's “ O ma maitresse” 
(Lalla Rookh), by Signor Bettini; the trio, “ Alma infida,” from 
Robert Devereux (Donizetti), by Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Messrs. Reeves and Santley; Blumenthal’s “ Love, the Pilgrim,” by 
Mdlle. Tietjens; a new song of the Edinburgh Professor, Mr. H. 8. 
Oakeley, ‘‘’Tis not alone that thou art fair,” accompanied by the com- 
poser and admirably sung by Mr. Santley; Randegger’s pleasing 
berceuse, ‘‘ Dors Enfant,” by Madame Trebelli, with full orchestral 
accompaniment instead of piano only, as at Norwich; Festa’s madrigal, 
‘Down in a flow’ry vale,” which is invariably made to proclaim its 
date (1541) in the programme; Blangini’s “ Per valli, per boschi,” by 
Madame Trebelli and soso, made up the rest of the vocal music, while 
Nicolai’s overture to the Merry Wives of Windsor, played the audience 
out at nearly half-past eleven o’clock. 

This morning at the same hour the Cathedral was filled with a large 
audience, the majority of whom were no doubt attracted by the novelty 
of the week, written expressly for the Festival—Mr. Sulivan’s oratorid 
(originally styled sacred cantata), The Prodigal Son. The libretto, 
arranged with great skill and jud gment from the Holy Scriptures by 
Mr. George Grove, secretary of the Crystal Palace, has already appeared 
in the columns of the Musical World, and is well fitted for the music 
of our most rising English composer, who conducted his own work as 
he had already done at the rehearsals. In this, his first attempt at the 
highest range of musical art, Mr. Sullivan has not ouly displayed real 
genius, but also indicated still further promise of greater excellence at a 
future period, when time and additional study shall have more com- 
pletely matured the altogether exceptional gifts which he possesses, 
The story of the Prodigal Son, slight though it be, is particularly weil 
adapted to musical treatment, and Mr. Sullivan has shown himself 
fully equal to the occasion. Afier the painful attempt at elaboration, 
the mysticism—the endless straining after something which never 
seems to come—the vague and meaningless cruditics which characterize 
the ambitious efforts of not a few composers who ape the modern 
German school, giving but a feeble copy of what after all could only 
claim consideration on the score of its departure from recognized forms 
and vain striving after originality,—it was perfectly rm freshing to listen 
toa work so clearly designed and so definitely carried out as the Prodigal 
Son. Asa detailed analysis in music type will shortly appear in the 
Musical World, I need not now (even if there were time to do so, 
which there is not) go through the work seriatim ; suffice it then, for 
the present, to say that the principal parts were sung to perfection by 
Mdlle. Tietjens, Madame Trebelli-Bettini, Messrs, Sims Reeves and 
Santley, that the band and chorus went marvellously well, and that 
altogether a more perfect first performance could hardly have been 
possible, The music throughout lies well for the voices, and is eminently 
vocal, the instrumentation charming and thoroughly appropriate, 
while there is from beginning to end a completeness and cohesion 
which render the entire work a real pleasure to listen to, Of course in 
a Cathedral, any attempt at audible expression of approval would be 
out of place, but the interchange of glances, the suppressed murmur of 
satisfaction, and the general look of the audience indicated very plainly 
what was the prevailing opinion, and that this was one of complete 
satisfaction there is no question. The London public will probably 
before long have an opportunity of forming their own verdict, which 
will no doubt confirm that which has been passed here. 

It was a piece of sound judgment to place Handel in the second 
part, more particularly as Judas Maccabeus was the oratorio from which the 
selections were made. There could be possible institution of comparisons, 
and the contrast of the two works wasa happy thought on the partof those 
who formed the scheme. It will only be necessary to mention that the 
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excerpts from Handel’s martial oratorio comprised some of the best known 
pieces—“ Pious orgies,” a share in the duet with Mr. Rigby, “ From 
this dread scene ;” ** Wise men flattering,” and “So shall the lute” 
falling to Madame Lemmens-Sherrington ;” “O liberty ” (violoncello 
obbligato, Mr. Collins), and +‘ From mighty kings,” to Mdlle. Tietjens ; 
“Father of Heaven,” to Madame Patey ;” “ Arm, arm, ye brave,” and 
“The Lord worketh wonders,” to Mr. Lewis Thomas; ‘ Call forth 
thy powers” and “ Sound an alarm,” to Mr. Vernon Rigby ;” “ See the 
“conquering hero,” by the three ladies already named; while the 
choruses included, ‘‘ Mourn, ye afflicted children ;” ‘ O Father, whose 
Almighty power,” “We come,” “Lead on,” “ Disdainful of danger,” 
“ Fall’n is the foe,” “Ah! wretched Israel,” “ We never will bow 
down” (one of the finest ever written, even by Handel), ‘‘ See the 
conquering hero,” and “Sing unto God ”—all these being, in fact, the 
choicest gems of the oratorio, and rendered both by soloists, and all 
concerned, in a manner that gave unqualified satisfaction to the 
auditory. 
THursDAyY. 
The star of Mr. Sullivan is in the ascendant, nothing but praise of 
his Prodigal Son being heard on all sides. That this is very gratifying 
to the composer can be well understood, and it is to be hoped that the 
laudation so plentifully bestowed may not have the effect it sometimes 
produces on young aspirants for fame who are occasionally apt to 
become intoxicated with early success, and think that they have at 
once jumped to the topmost round on the ladder of fame, The work 
now made public shows a marked advance upon all Mr. Sullivan’s 
previous efforts, and should stimulate him to renewed exertions for 
the future. Let him, moreover, beware of over hasty production; he 
is a young man, and, in the course of ordinary events, has many years 
before him, the capability that he possesses is now well known to all 
who take note of musical matters, and the next work of important 
character that he may produce will not only be looked forward to 
with increased interest, but also be expected to show still greater 
progress and skill in composition, and yet more decided individuality 
of style. Mr, Sullivan has done much—he has it in him to do more. 
The second concert was so fully attended that not only was every 
place occupied in the College Hall, but seats were also placed in the 
passages and ante-room, where something might be heard but cer- 
tainly nothing could be seen of what was going on. Subjuined is the 
programme :— 


Part I. 
“THE First Watpurcis Nigut” A Mendelssohn. 
Soli—Madame Patey, Mr. Vernon Rigby ‘and Mr. Santley. 
SELECTION FROM “ OBERON” Weber. 

Grand Scena, “ Ocean, thou mighty monster,” Malle. Tietjens. 

Duet, “ On the banks,” Madame Trebelli-Bettini and Mr. Santley 

Song, “T'll weep for thee,” Mr Sims Reeves. 

Song, “ O, Araby,” Madame Trebelli-Bettini. 

Quartet, “ Over the dark blue waters,” Mdlle. Tietjens, Madame 

Patey, Mr. Vernon Rigby and Mr. Lewis Thomas. 
Part II. 
Overture, “ The Sapphire Necklace” pes ose 
Song, ‘‘ The Two Grenadiers,” Mr. Lewis Thomas .. “ 
Aria, “ O mie fedeli ” ( Beatrice) Madame Lemmens- ‘Sherrington -» Donizetti. 
Song, ‘An Evening Song,” Mr. Sims Reeves Blumenthal. 
Prize Glee, “Oh how much more doth Beautie beauteous seeme,” 

The Worcester Cathedral Choir -. Earl Beauchamp. 
Song, “ The Meeting of the Waters,” Madame Patey oe 
Old Song, “ The Thorn,” Mr. Vernon Rigby ose nee 
Terzettino, “ey Naviganti, ” Madame Trebelli- Bettini, Signor Bettini, 

and Mr. Santley ose vee os ise Randegger. 


HOMMAGE A ROSSINI. 
Quartetto, “Cielo, il mio labbro” (Bianca e Faliero), Madame ) 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Madame Trebelli-Bettini, Signor Bettini, 
and Mr. Santley : 
Scena e Coro “ Bel Raggio " (Semiramide), Malle. Tietjens and 
Chorus of Ladies soe 
Quartetto, “ I] carnovale, ” Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Madame 
Patey, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr. Lewis Thomas... 
Aria, “ Non pid mesta” (a Cenerentola), Madame Trebelli-Bettini 
Tarentella, “ Gia la luna, ” Signor Bettini vee avs ove 
Preghiera, “ Dal tuo stellato soglio” (Mosé in Egitio) oes 
Overture “ Guillaume Tell ” Yar: 


Arthur S. Sullivan. 
Schumann. 


Shield. 


> Rossini. 








Were I writing for a country newspaper it might be necessary to 
notice each of the pieces above set forth in detail; as it is, they are 
almost all more or less well known to the London musical public, and 
it therefore suffices to record that although the artists all sang their 
best, the audience was comparatively cold (in one sense at least, 
certainly not in the other, for the heat was intense), applauding but 
little, and encoring (fortunately) still less,—indeed there was not a 
single redemand the whole evening. 

There has been again a large attendance at the Cathedral to-day, 
when Rossini’s Messe Solennelle, and Mendelssohn's Lobgesang, were 
given. Those who have never heard such works in a Cathedral can 
have no idea of the marvellous beauty of their effect, which is some- 
thing so entirely different to what one is accustomed in the ordinary 
concert-room, that it is literally indescribable. Mendelssohn's lovely 
cantata was enough to move one to tears when heard in a building 
like Worcester Cathedral ;—if for nothing else but to listen to this one 
work it would be worth the journey from London, and it seems almost 
like a desecration to criticize it generally as a musical performance. Iam, 
however, bound to say that Mr. Sims Reeves sang with all his wonted 
pathos throughout — the ‘“‘ Watchman’s ” song being given in a manner 
that might be at once the envy and despair of all other tenors, English or 
foreign, and that to Madame Lemmens-Sherrington fell the soprano part, 
Madame Patey’s rich voice lending efficient aid in the duet, ‘I waited 
for the Lord.” Although the time indicated by the conductor was 
more than once too fast—not a common fault with the choir organists— 
the Hymn of Praise went on the whole as fairly as might be expected 
under circumstances which must always be a drawback, so long as the 
present system is continued. Chronologically speaking, I should have 
given precedence to the Messe which came first in order this morning. 
The quartet of principals was the same as at Norwich — Malle. 
Tietjens, Madame Trebelli-Bettini, Signor Bettini, and Mr, Santley— 
and these artists showed themselves in all respects worthy their high 
reputation. The preludio religioso (offertorium) was played by Mr. 
Townshend Smith, organist of Hereford Cathedral, but might as well 
have been omitted as was the case at Norwich. The band, now be- 
coming tolerably familiarized with the music, left little to be desired, 
but the chorus was not at all times as correct as could be wished, and 
it was hardly to be expected that Mr. Done should feel altogether at 
his ease (even if conducting were his regular business), when directing 
a new and elaborate work like the Messe Solennelle. One could not help 
contrasting the two compositions—that of Mendelssohn seeming so 
eminently fitted for the simple, solemn beauty of the Cathedral—while 
that of Russini, one would wish to hear in a church like the Madeleine, 
with all its gorgeous surroundings, so appropriate to the pomp and cere- 
mony of Roman Catholic religious worship The audience rose at the 
commencement of the “ Credo,” and remained standing through the 
whole of the ‘ Crucifixus,” “ Resurrexit,» and “ Sanctus,” a proceeding 
for which there is no accounting, and it is therefore useless to repeat the 
remarks made on the same subject last week. 

Every place is taken for to-night’s concert, and for the Messiah in 
the Cathedral to-morrow; while the ball which brings the meeting to a 
close is expected to be largely attended, so that altogether the Festival 
should be satisfactory in its results. 

Writing is here perpetrated under difficulties, the incessant rolling past 
of carriages on their way to or from Cathedral or College Hall making 
the streets more lively than agreeable to those who wish to concentrate 
their thoughts, while the only intervals which otherwise might be 
quiet, have been generally varied by the strains of an itinerant player 
on a large accordion, who draws forth pathetic ballads of the Christy 
Minstrel school, relieved by attenuated reminiscences of operatic airs— 
mostly from the Sonnambula, all of which of course tends to instil 
a pleasant frame of mind into your Correspondent, 


Drinkwater Harp. 





DussELporr. —The Quartet Association lately gave a vocal and instru- 
mental concert, at which the second part of Herr Brach’s Frit- 
Jofsscenen was included in the programme, 
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OUR CONTEMPORARIES, 


The opinions we reproduce this week have exclusive reference to 
the new works brought out at Norwich. 


“ HegeKian.” 


Concerning the selections from Mr. Pierson’s oratorio, the Pall Mall 
Gazette thus speaks :— 

“We anticipate our general review of this Festival by some remarks on the 
selections from Mr. Pierson’s Hezekiah which were performed yesterday 
morning. The question—‘ Who is Mr. Pierson?’ does not imply extraordi- 
nary ignorance on the part ef the questioner. It may, therefore, be answered— 
Mr. Pierson is known, to those of the public who know him at all, as the 
composer of an oratorio, Jerusalem, brought out at the Norwich Festival of 
1852, and never heard since. He is known, also, as the composer of other 
less ambitious works, the most conspicuous being a setting of Campbell's ‘ Ye 
Mariners of England,’ which bids fair to hand down his name along with 
Dr. Calleott’s. These efforts have proved sufficient to obtain for him a de- 
voted, if decidedly limited, following. There are people who estimate Mr. 
Pierson far above Mendelssohn, who draw comparisons between Jerusalem 
and Hlijah, to the infinite advantage of the former, and who regard the 
object of their admiration as a martyr. For, be it known, Mr. Pierson long 
since shook the dust of England off his feet, and took up his abode where 
talents such as his are best appreciated—that is to say, in the land of Wag- 
nerism and its kindred faiths. We are informed that Germany appreciates 
Mr. Pierson. Without congratulating Germany we may, at all events, con- 
gratulate Mr. Pierson. 

“Even a self-made exile thinks of home, and it is not a matter for wonder 
that the self-expatriated Mr. Pierson longed to make a name in his own 
country. After many years, Norwich remaining faithful the whole time, 
another opportunity presented itself, and the result was yesterday’s perform- 
ance ef a selection from his MS. oratorio. Producing only a part—which we 
may assume to be the best part—the composer had every advantage; and 
the conditions of trial were for rather than against him. We regret the ver- 
dict, because Mr. Pierson is an Englishman, and we have not too many 
English composers of whom it is justifiable to boast ; because the recognition 
of genius is a rare pleasure ; and because enough ability was displayed to 
make failure all the more a disaster. Mr. Pierson is one of those whose 
strength makes their weakness conspicuous. He can do much, and the result 
is attention to the much more which he cannot do. If in some things he did 
not abound, we should not trouble ourselves about those in which he is 
wanting. 

“Mr. Pierson’s faults as a composer are the more serious because not arising 
from technical deficiency, or any other removable cause, so much as from an 
absence of certain natural qualifications. That he is an earnest worker and 
an enthusiastic musician we have not the smallest doubt. But he comes to 
grief upon a rock which has been fatal to multitudes before him. The music 
of Hezekiah shows that Mr. Pierson can invent, that he has a gift of melody, 
that he can score for the orchestra with effect, and that his powers are guided 
by considerable intelligence. But the powers themselves end exactly where 
those characteristic of a master begin. The distinctive claims of musical 
genius do not end in imaginativeness, nor in technical skill, but in the ability 
to make the best use of such things; that is to say. in the ability to form a 
symmetrical whole out of the materials at hand. With how little genius can 
do much, those best know who are most familiar with the masterpieces of art. 
Precisely in this is Mr Pierson wanting. He has a-undant matter, but seems 
only able to heap it together. Hence the want of form, and the patchy con- 
struction of his music in Hezekiah. Accepted canons, so far as they direct 
how a movement shall be begun, carried on, and ended, are ignored; while 
theme after theme is given out, only to be abandoned, without even an attempt 
at development. It may be urged that Mr. Pierson belongs to a school of 
composers which rejects the olden rules and claims to have the advantage of 
newer lights. We see no excuse in this, because the so-called school is 
merely an attempt to justify incompetence. Its continued existence is due to 
those who would make what is true conterminous with what is, to them, 
possible. If Mr. Pierson or any other of its disciples could be qualified for 
a great master, the connection would at once end. 

“We cannot discuss the general features of Hezekiah, because we have had 
but a glimpse of the work here and there. Twelve pieces only were per- 
formed—between which there was little connection. It is scarcely worth 
while to examine these fragments in detail. The result of ever so minute an 
analysis would amount to no more than has already been stated. Different 
impressions might be made by different pieces, but from the whole must in- 
evitably arise a conviction that the judgment passed upon Jerusalem seventeen 
years ago was right, and that we have little to hope from Mr. Pierson.” 

The opinion of the Daily News is thus shortly expressed. Our con- 
temporary’s critic evidently thought much labour superfluous :— 

“Tt would scarcely be fair to form a conclusive judgment from detached 

tions of a work which, in its entirety, is so ambitious in aim and extent. 

overture is a prolonged prelude, of solemn character and no clearly defined 





purpose, either in subject or development. There are one or two passages of 
effective instrumentation and climax; but the general effect is vague and 
unsatisfactory. The selection included, besides recitatives, three soprano airs— 
‘So the service of the house of the Lord,’ ‘Pray for the peace of Jerusalem’ 
(with chorus), and ‘The Virgin Daughter of Zion’—all of which had the 
great advantage of Mdlle. Tietjens’ brilliant voice and impressive delivery. 
Of these three solos, the second produced by far the greatest effect, and is 
indeed the best of all the specimens offered of the work. There is much calm 
grace in the solo vocal phrases, which are supported by a gently murmuring 
under current of orchestral accompaniment. with some very effectively con- 
trasted choral passages in alternation and combination. This was at once encored. 
But one tenor air was given, ‘The Angel of the Lord,’ which produced but 
little effect, although excellently sung by Mr. Cummings. An arvoso, ‘ Hear 
me,’ Hezekiah's ‘ Prayer in the Temple,’ and a solo associated with the chorus 
ending the selection, ‘ God is in the midst,’ were finally sung by Mr. Santley ; 
but they possess little merit, either in idea or development. Of the choruses 
given, ‘So the service of the house of the Lord, and ‘ This is the day,’ were 
the most effective—the latter being perhaps the best specimen (somewhat in 
the old Church school) offered of Mr. Pierson’s choral writing. The close 
of the selection was hailed with much the r bowing his 
acknowledgments thereof.” 

The Morning Advertiser is much more lengthy, and much more 
trenchant. Mr. Pier-on gets little mercy from it:— 

“In a preface to the programme by the Rev. W. H Jervis, who has 
selected and arranged the words for Mr. H. Hugo Pierson, it is explained 
that the three subjects of the three parts of the composer’s work comprise— 

“1, The Restoration of the Temple by Hezeki-h, the King of Judah. 

““*2, The illness of the King, and his miraculous recovery. 

«3, Hezekiah’s war with Assyria.’ 

“ The Rev. Mr. Jervis has taken his texts from 2 Chron. xxix. 35; 
Isaiah xxxvii. 16, 17, 20, 22, 23. 29, and 82 ; and from various Psalms. 

“The numbers selected have little reference to the historical portion of the 
Book of Hezekiah ; the chief items are the commentaries and incidents noted 
in the airs, &c. The arranger of the words asserts that the destruction of 
Sennacherib’s army by the blast or simoom is scarcely capable of being ren- 
dered musically—certainly not by a Pierson; it requires a Mendelssohn or 
Handel for su:h a setting. As no movement of the second part is included 
in the selection, it is impossible to know how the miracle of the recovery 
would have been musically rendered. Only the pieces performed can be taken 
as any indication of the composer’s power to deal with such a powerful sub- 
ject. Tne Rev. Mr. Jervis s introductory remarks would have been acceptable 
had the entire oratorio been performed, and as only certain numbers sppear 
to huve been scored by Mr. Pierson, a key to his intentions would have been 
better comprehended had the entire libretto been printed It seems that 
‘ parts of the prophecies of Isaiah. uttered during the progress of the invasion, 
as well as passages from Psalms xlvi. Ixxv. and Ixxvi., which are known to 
have been written with direct reference to it (possibly by Hezekiah himself) 
are embodied in part 3.’ According to the Rev. Mr. Jervis's preface, it may 
be safely asserted that Mr. Pierson has had a good book as « theme to set. 
Let us see how the specimens given to-day have justified his handling the 
sacred subject. Almost the first question that is asked after hearing a work 
for the first time is—‘ What melody dwells on the ear?’ What notes will 
become familiar of Mr. Pierson’s Hezekiah it is impossible to tell after listen- 
ing for an hour and a quarter with fixed attention in the vain attempt to catch 
the veriest outline of a tune. There is no fear of the saying by Mozart of 
Handel, that the later, ‘when he chooses, strikes like a thunderbolt.’ Mr. 
Pierson’s grand efforts never reach a climax; it is invariably a flash in the 
pan ; his shots miss fire. And herein is the secret of his failure, for Hezekiah 
of 1869 will not reverse the verdict of Jerusalem of 1852. He lays out his 
vocal parts in fragments; he scores for instrumental ones in breaks. No 
continuity of melody is to be found, no coherency of orchestration is to be 
followed. The ear is always on the stretch in the mass of orchestration ; the 
realization never comes. Beginning with what is playfully styled the overture, 
it is utterly impossible to connect it with the subsequent story and text. The 
slow opening movement has no character until it attains a crescendo, when 
some harsh modulations are heard, and as the action of the instrumentation is 
accelerated a constant succession of discords intervenes, out of which no decided 
subject can be disentangled. The changes are fast, if not furious ; but the 
prelude is wound up without giving the slightest cue to the Hezekiah history, 
or leaving any single snatch to be recognized afterwards. The announcement 
of the opening of the doors is made in an accompanied recitative for soprano, 
followed by a straggling batch of recitatives for the basso, interwoven with which 
are an arioso and an air of no point or meaning. After the announcement of the 
intentions of the King of Judah for the restoration of the Temp'e is the chorus 
of Priests and Levites, with numerous passages for the bassos and tinkling 
passages for the harp; but there is no sequential treatment ; the forms are 
vague, the ideas are not consecutively worked out, there is a total want of 
development ; in fact Mr. Pierson cannot make his score do for the ear what 
the pencil achieves for the eye—create figures which are palpable. The 
composer's vehicle of expression is through the process of elaborate variations— 
the symbols are never registered sufficiently long to leave the impress of 
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intelligibility. There is no earthly use in giving to brass instruments harsh 
and grating notes. Learned contrivance in orchestration is thrown away if 
not combined with melodious instruction. Mr. Pierson’s cheva/ de bataille 
in the excerpts from his oratorio is evidently intended to be the chorus, ‘ This 
is the day which the Lord hath made.’ It is replete with the wildest 
accompaniments and the most unmusical phrases. The sentiment is assumed 
to be joyous and jubilant, but the strains by passages without meaning. There 
are no genuine accents of rejoicing and thanksgiving, but rather the cries of a 
vexed multitude bent on vengeance. Mr. Pierson seems to have had this 
notion in his head for the words, ‘Bind ye the sacrifice with chords,’ as if he 
had to depict the animal sufferings rather than the glow of rapture of the 
faithful at the conviction that ‘God is the Lord who hath showed us light.’ 
In the air so finely sung by Tietjens, ‘ Pray for the peace of Jerusalem,’ there 
was a florid growling of the basses utterly opposed to the notion of there being 
peace. If this air had been carefully revised and the choral accompaniment 
excised it might have proved a redeeming point in the selection. A claque of 
fire in the west gallery secured an encore, but the great majority in the hall, 
which was thinly attended, evidently disliked this marked manifestation of a 
minority. A tenor air for Mr. Cummings had no kind of coherent meaning, 
and was utterly ineffective despite of the tenor’s skill. Mr. Santley in the 
‘Prayer of Hezekiah in the Temple’ rendered the composer an invaluable 
service by his imposing delivery of a very rambling solo. The march music 
supposed to depict the approach of the Babylonian army to besiege Jerusalem, 
is utterly indescribable. If Mr. Pierson is a realist (he is no idealist assuredly ) 
he may think that barbarous music ought to be of a Chinese type; but how- 
ever desirable imitation may be in descriptive music, it must not be rendered 
Indicrous; and from the sublime to the ludicrous the stage is rapid. An 
agitated movement for the sprano was another specimen of that fragmentary 
school which is the pet pastime of the modern Wagnerites. The concluding 
choruses come under the customary category of the couposers who are writing 
for the future; the passages are dry aud unmeaning; there are no clear and 
separate melodies ; the harmonies are crude and intricate—fugue and canon are 
abjured by these Teutonic would-be revolutionists in music. 

** Mr. Pierson had every reason to be satisfied with his executants; they 
worked with good will throughout, and the ensemble was as even. under the 
baton of Mr. Benedict, as its eccentricities and wildness would permit. The 
composer presided as organist, and at the close got some applause from the 
choralists, but only a few hands were heard to applaud in the hall. In the 
interest of art advancement plain speaking is best. If such a composition as 
that adopted by Mr. Pierson is to prevail, there will be an end of all charin in 
music. We cannot recognize any traces of imagination of poetry in his 
imagery—his themes are trite, and his treatment is unnatural, laboured, and 
forced—fatiguing the ear to follow and leaving no impression on the mind hut 
that of having listened to violations of those ancient canons of composition 
which have supplied us with the masterpieces of master minds.” 


Mr. Hitr’s ** Sone or Praise.” 


With reference to this work the Daily News says:— 


“ This morning's (Thursday's) performance commenced with a sacred cantata, 
A Song of Praise, by Mr. Horace Hill, Mus. Bac. Cantab.--of which but 
little need be said. The cantata commences with an orchestral ‘ Introduction 
and Fugue,’ which does not rise beyond the level of an ordinary organist’s 
improvized voluntary. There are two or three choruses, written mostly in the 
psalmodic style, that is, with but little art or science. A baritone solo, 
* While I live,’ is a faint aitempt at the Handelian style, which owed its only 
effect to Mr. Santley's fine singing. A duet, ‘Cause me to heer,’ in like 
manner derived a factitiouus importance from its performance by Mdlle 
Tietjens and Mr. Cummings. A quintet and chorus (the solo parts by the 
singers named, with the addition of Mesdames Patey and Talbot-Cherer), and 
a quartet (also with chorus), ‘He is blessed,’ sung by the artists already men- 
tioned, with the exception of Madame Talbot-Cherer. presented nothing worthy 
of analysis or comment. The quartet is perhaps the most effective number in 
the cantata. Neither the choral recitative, ‘0, praise our God,’ nor the final 
chorus, ‘ So will 1 alway,’ offered one point of original thought or treatment — 
the work, indeed, generally is in the plodding psalmodic style. Mr. Hill 
himself conducted, and was received with much warmth by a friendly audience. 
In this case, as in that of the selection from Mr. Pierson's LHezekiah, local 
—- had probably much to do with the choice and reception of the 
works. 

Mr. Benepicr’s Overture. 


Much will have to appear in these columns respecting Der Prinz von 
Homburg. Here is a first and small instalment from the Vaily News :— 

“ Mr. Benedict’s new overture, which was one of the important features in 
the Festival for which it was expressly composed, produced a marked impression. 
It commences with an introductory movement, maestoso con moto, in D minor; 
some impressive dirge-like harmonies in ‘which the brass instruments and 
drums were effectively used, leading to some charming cantabile strains for the 
stringed instruments, interspersed with various solo passages for the lighter 
wind instruments. The allegro (in D major, common time), beginning 
tranquilly with flutes and oboes, soon merges into passages of passionate 





impulse, full of a romantic tone in accordance with that of the drama which 
the overture illustrates. In the importance and interest of its main fegtures 
and its incidental episodes, in coherence of construction, brilliancy of climax, 
and the masterly and effective variety of its instrumentation, the overture is 
worthy of the reputation of the composer, who has produced so many estimable 
works in this and other high forms of the art. It was admirably played, and 
reeeived with loud applause.” 


— 


ANTIQUE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
(Continued from page 607.) 


I pass over my viola da gamba (‘‘ viol-de gamboys,” as Sir Toby Belch 
calls it), and several others musically not Jess interesting, to my clavichord. 
This instrument, the precursor of the pianoforte, has not the “jacks and 
crowquills ” of the harpsichord, spinet, and virginal, but is provided instead 
with so-called tungents, ¢.e., little iron pins, which press under its brass 
strings when the keys are struck. It is well known that Sebastian Bach, and 
other great composers who lived before the invention of the pianoforte, wrote 
for the clavichord many of their admirable fugues; gigues, and sarabandes. 
Its tone, though but weak, is impressive, and really very pleasant and sooth- 
ing; at least, I must say that I have often thoroughly enjoyed playing in the 
evening on the clavichord the old precious “‘suites”” by Bach and other great 
masters of the periwig age as they were intended to be played. The pitch of 
this instrument is more than a “ whole tone ” below that of our present piano- 
forte; and this reminds me to moot a question which, considering that the 
pianoforte has nowadays become a necessary article of household furniture, 
may not be inopportune. One of the principal causes of the high prices of a 
good pianoforte is said to be the power required for resisting the enormous 
tension of the strings, which on the largest instruments amounts to about 
sixteen tons. Now, if the recently proposed lower pitch should be adopted, 
we ought to buy our pianofortes cheaper than hitherto; and this is a by no 
means unimportant recommendation, in addition to others often advanced and 
very manifest, for the adoption of a lower. But to return to the old 
instruments. 

The musical reader will naturally ask—‘‘ How do they sound? Might they 
still be made effective in our present state of the art.” Allow me, therefore, 
to say a few words on these musically important questions. It is generally, 
and in my opinion very justly. admitted that in no branch of the art of music 
has greater progress been made during the last century than in the ccnstruc- 
tion of musical instruments. Nevertheless. I cannot help thinking that we 
have also lost something here which might with advantage be restored. Our 
various instruments, by being more and more perfected, are becoming too 
much alike in quality of sound, or in that character of tone which Prof. 
Tyndall. in his ‘‘ Lectures on Sound,” calls “clang tint.” Every musical 
composer knows how much more suitable one “clang tint” is for the expres- 
sion of a certain emotion than another. The old instruments, imperfect 
though they were in many respects, possessed this variety of “clang tint” to 
a high degree. Neither were they on this account less capable of expression 
than our modern ones. As regards beauty in appearance they were superior. 
Indeed, we have now scarcely a musical instrument which can be called beau- 
tiful. The old lutes and cithers are not only elegant in shape, but are also 
often tastefully ornamented with carvings and with designs in marqueterie and 
painting. In confirmation of this opinion, I may also point to the musical 
instruments exhibited in the South Kensington Museum. There are at 
present about one hundred and fifty instruments in the Museum, most of 
which are from foreign countries and are still in use; but there are also some 
fine specimens of antiquated ones among them. and several of these are of 
high interest—as, for instance, the precious Italian spinet, ornamented with 
jewels, of the year 1577, and Handel's harpsichord, recently presented by 
Messrs. Broadwood. A descriptive catalogue of this collection will shortly be 
= as well as photographs ot the most interesting instruments in the 
Museum. 

Most kinds of the musical instruments in use at the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth were evidently introduced into Northern Europe from Italy and Spain. 
It would, however, not be futile to search in these countries for fine speci- 
mens; they are more likely to be met with in Paris and London. Signor 
Mario has procured several in London for his museum of antiquities at 
Florence. I have purchased most of mine from M. Chanot, in Wardour 
Street. It gives me pleasure to mention his name here, especially as my 
acknowledgment of his assistance may be useful to other collectors as well 
as to M. Chanot. Unimpaired specimens of these antiquated instruments 
are, indeed, now rarely met with; as a rule, they have been altered in the 
course of time to fit them to modern requirements. I should think, however, 
that well preserved relics of this kind may still be stowed away in the lumber 
rooms of old mansions. Perhaps this letter may have the effect of rescuing a 
few from oblivion. Are there not in some of the cathedrals store rooms con- 
taining relics of articles which were used in religious performances before the 
time of the Reformation? Surely some such objects must have escaped de- 
molition by religious enthusiasts. Among these relics may possibly be found 
the regals—a portable organ, which was used by the Roman Catholics in 
religious processions. Car. ENGEL. 
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WAIFS, 

Professor Oakeley opened the organ at the new Cathedral of St 
Andrew, Inverness, on September 1st. The organ is a fine one by 
Messrs. Hill & Son, of London. 

Moston.—The  Wagnerites” are in a state of consternation in 
consequence of the long looked-for p-rformance of Herr Wagner's 
new opera, Rheingold, not having taken place, The citv has been 
crowded with strangers, who came especially for the occasion. At 
the last moment, however, it was announced that there was a “ hitch” 
somewhere, and that the opera would not be given, 


The life and works of Moliére have been the subjects of never ending 
commentaries and discussions, but ouly of late has any attempt been 
made to show how far actor and playwright were remunerated in the 
days of the Grand Monarque. Grimarest, author of the first life of 
Molidre, gives 30,000 francs ashisannual income. Later writers have 
doubled this sum; but in everv case their assertions were conjectures. 
M. Léon Guillard has published an interesting account of Moligre’s 
receipts, in the fourteen years preceding his death, including the 
period during which his troupe performed at Paris from 1658 to 1673 
as comédiens du roi. The amounts are thus divided ;— ' 

As author (twenty-six comedies, exclusive of Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme), 
53,508 livres, 7 sols. As sociétaire (member of the troupe, including his wife's 
share from 1662), 99,308 livres, 12 sols. His pension as “ bel esprit,’ 10,000 
livres. His share of the royal subvention to the troupe, 2,500 livres. His 
pay as Valet de Chambre du Roi, 4,893 livres, 15 sols. Travelling expenses, 
performances before the Court, &c., 1,114 livres. Total 171,324 livres, 
14 sols. 

To this must be added a futher sum for incidental expenses when 
on duty as Valet de Chambre. Moliére took his turn of service from 
the Ist of January to the 3lst of March each year, and during this 
cry received two livres a day for menus frais et nourriture. Having 
eld the post fifteen years, we arrive at a total of 2,700. Moliére must 
likewise have derived profit from the sale of the copy:ight of his later 
worke; but it is more than probable that his receipts were but small, 
The most successful year of his career was 1668-9, when he produced 
L’ Avare, George Dundin, and Tartufe, for which he received as droits 
d'auteur 8,400 livres. Histotal receipts this yearamounted to21.190 livres 


Talking of the bells and clock of Worcester Cathedral, the following 
letter has been addressed to the editor of the Worcester Herald :— 

“Dear Sir,—The twelve bells of the peal are cast. and I am happy to be 
able to give a most favourable report of them. With the exception of the 
‘ treble’ or smallest of the number, which the founder considers not equal to 
the rest, and which he is replacing by another, they are excellent; and, 
though a correct judgment cannot properly be passed upon any bells till they 
are in position in their tower, I am sanguine enough to believe that they will 
be unsurpassed by any in the kingdom for richness and beauty of tone. But 
for the necessity of re-casting this one bell, the whole peal might have been 
now in Worcester. The clock is made and ready for fixing ; the extensive 
fittings for the tower are in a forward state—so also is the subscription list for 
the latter, but it is not yet complete for the sounding of the fist merry peal, 
and further additions will be thankfully received from generous friends. Will 
you do me the favour to insert this in your next issue ? 

“* Sept. 3rd, 1869. RICHARD CaTTLEY.” 

Exerer Hatu.—The whole of the interior of Exeter Hall has been re- 
decorated by Messrs. Harland & Fisher, of Southampton Street, Strand, 
under the direction and superintendence of Mr. Alfred W. Maberly, 
architect, of London and Gloucester, the surveyor to the hall, and to 
those who remember the former dingy and dilapidated condition of 
not only the concert rooms, but of all the approaches and corridors, the 
alteration will appear a striking and it is to be hoped a welcome one. 
The main entrance from the Strand, in lieu of being, as heretofore, one 
uniforin shade of drab, is now painted in tints of green and chocolate 
colcur, as far as the walls, pilasters and wood-work are concerned, and 
the ceilingsy cornices and enrichments are coloured in tints of white and 
cream colour. The main or concert hall, which is of ec urse the most 
Important part of the work has been very richly treated in colour, 
nore +o in fact than any other public building of the kind in London : 
the large coved ceiling is divided up by bands of yeliow and by wreaths 
of red and green upon white, into geometrical forms, upon a greeni-h 
blue ground ; the walls are a worm fawn colour, with pilasters of light 
green, and all the enrichments—which are excellent example- o1 Greek 
ornament—have been painted in bright colours; the whole bring -up- 
ported by a dado pauelled in vermilion and black. The large organ is 
palnted richly and gilded, to correspond with the rest of the work; 
and the whole of the ornamental work is Pompeian in character, this 
style being chosen as admitting of more freedom of treatment—which 
the uses of the building seem to require—both as regards colour and 
form, than the more severely Greek. The directors of the hall deserve 
great credit for the thorough manuer in which they have renovated 
and redecorated their property. 





Hanover.—Herr R. Wagner's Meistersinger is to be pro iuced during 
the present season. 

St. Pererspurca.—Herr Winterberger has b+en appointed to succeed 
the late Herr Alexander Dreyschock at the Oussaniine of the 
Russian Musical Society. 

Parasies ix Musica Historny.—The celebrated Chapel-master, 
Johann Friedrich Reichardt, in his Confidential Letiers written on the 
Road to Vienna, etc., speaking of the fir-t performance of Beethoven's 
mighty Symphony in C minor, which ought to have furnished him, as 
a musician, with much food for reflection, has nothing more to say of it 
than: “ A grand Symphony, worked out with ereat cara, but far too 
long. A geutleman near us said he had seen at rehearsal that the violin 
part alone contained 34 folios. It is true that musical copvists here 
are as good hands at spinning things out as the law stationers and law 
writers are with us.” Tis is all Reichardt says of the Symphony ; 
and then proceeds with the greatest composure to the next piece in 
the programme. Facts like these may teach us a great deal, and, to a 
certain extent, be regarded as the parablas of musical history. Here is 
another parable:—In his Twen'y Composers (Berne, 1776), Karl 
Ludwig Junker writes thus of Haydn:—* Since H. has arbitrarily 
changed the tone of music at Vienna, or, so to speak, substituted a 
new one, it ix, I confess, more characteristic, but sunk too much from 
the dignity with which Wagenseil (!) invested it, and deyraded to 
mere trifling. —Hd H.’s humour attempted, or been able, by retine- 
ment of feeling, to render mu-ic more sevsuilly beautiful and more 
attractive than before, then, indeed, would his peculiar medley have 
done him as much hononr, as it would have conferred benefit on art,” 
(Poor Haydn! great Wagenseil !—Sublime Junker !)— Berlin Echo, 








MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Cuaprett & Co.— Sctnes d'enfans," books 1 and 3 by Stephen Heller. “ Three 
Sonatines,” by Reinecke. ‘ Minuet in E flat,” “ Six Minuets,” “ Seven Country 
Dances,” and “Six Country Dances,” by Beethoven. Edited and fingered by 
Charles Hallé. 





Adbertisements. 


THE VOLCH & SINGIN G 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
Price 128. 
London: Dunoan Davison & Gu., 244, Regent-street, W. 
And may be obtained of Signor Ferrans, at his residence, 32, Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyae Park, W. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 
HAs maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Girisi, Persiani, 


La! lache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues, 
No Vocalis or Public S eaker should be wi hout it. To be obtained of all Whole- 


saie and Retail Chemists in tne Us ited Kingdom. 


SONGS OF THE BIRDS. 


THE CANARY. (Gratitude.) 
THE BULLFINCH. (Instruction. ) 
THE ROBIN. (Charity. ) 
THE SKYLARK. (Contentment and Devotion.) 
THE NIGHTINGALE. (Perseverance.) 
THE CARRIER PIGEON. (Instiuet.) 
Price 3s, each. 
London: Duncan Davis»n & Co., 244, Regent Street, w. 


cON THH LAL BH.” 
REVERIE for the PIANOFORTE. 
Composed by LOUIS DIEHL. 
Handsomely Illustrated. Price 3s. 
Lindon: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 











Peeyrpr 








“ And richly, by the blue luke’s silver beach, 
The woods wer- bending with a reach, 
And o’er the vale with gentle swell, 
The mu-ic of the village bel! 
Came sweetly to the echo-giving hi'ls.”"—Longfellow. 
“IF I HAD BUT TWO LITTLE WINGS.” 
(Something chiidish, but very natural.) 
The Puetry by COLERIDGE. 
The Music by JAMES MATHEWS. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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MUSICAL WORKS, 


BOOSEY AND C0., LONDON. 


HESSE’S ORGAN BOOK, Vol I., 29 Pieces. s., cloth. 

HESSE’S ORGAN BOOK, Vol. IL., 24 Pieces. 68., cloth. The Two Vols, bound 
together in boards, 12s. 

JULTUS ANDRE'S ORGAN BOOK, 59 Pieces. 6s., cloth 

HENRY SMART’S ORGAN BOOK, 12 Works. 7s. 6d. 

HENRY SMART'S ORGAN STUDENT, Twelve Easy Pieces for the practice 
of the Organ Obbligato. 

HENRY SMART'S FIFTY PRELUDES AND INTERLUDES FOR THE 
ORGAN. 2s. 6d., cloth, 

J. L. HATTON’S ORGAN BOOK, 7 Works, 7s. éd., cloth. 

THE HARMONIUM MUSEUM. 100 Sacred and Secular Pieces, 7s. 6d. 

BOOSEY'S NATIONAL GLEE BOOK, 6° Glees. 2s. 6d. 

BISHOP'S TWENTY-SIX GLEES. 3s., cloth. 

THE “CHORALIST.” 96 popular part-songs. 2 vols., 8, each, 

MENDELSSOHN'S 24 FOUR-PART SONGS, Price 1s. 

THE ENGLISH BALLAD BOOK, 112 Popular Songs and New Ballads. Gilt 
edges, 88. 

CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONG BOOK, In three vols., 4s, each; or in one 
vol,, containing 180 Songs, gilt edges, 12s, 

HUMMEL'S ARRANGEMENTS OF SYMPHONIES, &c. 2s. each, 

1, Beethoven’s Septuor, 3. Beethoven’s Eroica, 
2. Beethoven's Pastoral. 4. Mozart’s Jupiter. 

THE DRAWING-ROOM MUSIC BOOK, 61 pieces, Two vols. 4s. each; or 
one vol., 88, 

THE “NE PLUS ULTRA” BEETHOVEN. 
Beethoven's 32 Sonatas, 7s. 6d. 

THE “NE PLUS ULTRA” MOZART. A new and complete edition of Mozart's 
19 Sonatas, 5s. 

LOGIER'S SYSTEM OF THE SCIENCE OF MUSIC, HARMONY, AND 
PRACTICAL CUMPOSITION, 10s. 6d. 

DE BERIOT’S SEVEN AIRS, with all the Variations for violin and piano 
3s. 6d. 

TWELVE OPERATIC AIRS for violin and piano, 2s, 6d. 

TWENTY-FOUR POPULAR DANCES for violin and piano, 2s. 6d. 

TWENTY ENGLISH, IRISH, AND SCOTCH AIRS for violin and piano, 
2s, 6d, 

TWENTY CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ AIRS for violin and piano, 28. 6d, 

RODE, ee AND KREUTZER’S METHOD for the violin. 
edition. 3s. 6d, 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN'S COMPOSITIONS. 


COX AND BOX. Complete, 12s, 
THE CONTRABANDISTA. 4s. 


SONGS AND BALLADS, 


THE TROUBADOUR. Sung by Mr. Patey. 4s. 

THE SNOW LIES WHITE. .Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, 4s, 

I WISH TO TUNE MY QUIVERING LYRE. Sung by Mr. Santley. 3s, 
0, SWEET AND FAIR! Sung by Madame Sainton-Dolby. 4s, 

THE MOTHER'S DREAM. Sung by Miss Edith Wynne, 4s. 

GIVE. Sung by Miss Edith Wynne. 3s, 

THOU ART LOST TO ME. Sung by Mrs. Hale. 33, 

SHE IS NOT FAIR TO OUTWARD VIEW. Sung by Mr. Cummings, 4s, 
WILL HE COME? Sung by Madame Sainton-Dolby. 4s, 

HE WILL RETURN. (Contrabandista.) 3s. 

THE NIGHT WINDS SIGH ALONE. (Do.) 3s, 

FROM ROCK TO ROCK. Comic Song. (Do.) 33, 


SACRED WORKS, 


REJOICE IN THE LORD. Anthem. 1s, 

I — end TOWARD THY HOLY TEMPLE. Anthem for 
estivals. 

A HYMN OF THE HOME.LAND. 1s. 

SING, 0 HEAVENS. Anthem for Christmas, 33s, 

I SING THE BIRTH WAS BORN TO-.NIGHT. Carol. 


PIANOFORTE, 


DAY DREAMS Six Pieces. 4s. 
THE CONTRABANDISTA. (Airs,) 4s, 
cox AND BOX (Airs.) 65s. 








A new and complete edition of 


New 











LONDON: BOOSEY & 00., HOLLES STREET. 


LE PETIT FAUST, 
OPERA BOUFFE, 
HERVE. 





PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


Overture—Valse ... Arranged by F, Hervé 

Do. Do. Edition Facile is H. Valiquet .., 
Polka—Entracte ... bi ahs m P. Stutz... 
Les Quatre Saisons, Transcription variée C. Hoffmann... 
Deux Petites Fantaisies Mosaiques » J. L, Battman, ea 
Six Récreations Lyriques des Jeunes Pianistes F. Wachs. ea 


No. 1. ‘‘Couplets du Guerrier Valentin.” 
2. ‘ Tyrolienne de Marguerite.” 
3. ‘‘ Couplets du Jardin.” 
4. ‘Rondo Valse de Méphisto.” 
5. “ Polka des trois Cheurs.” 
6. ‘Chanson du Satrape.” 





DANCE MUSIC. 


“Le Petit Faust” Quadrille. For Piano Solo 
and Duet ... aah ee 
Deuxitme Quadrille. Piano 
Solo... sis vie A 
Quadrille facile pour les 
Petites Mains ‘ 
‘““Méphisto” Polka-Mazurka 
Les trois Cheurs, Polka 
du Jardin «. A. Mey ... 


Strauss, each 
Do. 
Arban 
Do. 
H. Valiquet 
Do. E. Ettling... 4 


4 





EDITIONS DE MM. HEUGEL & CIE., PARIS. 





LONDON : 


DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 
244, REGENT STREET, W., 


Where all the Vocal Music, with French Words, may be 
obtained, including the admired Idylle, 
“LES QUATRE SAISONS” 
Price 2s, 6d. 
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NOW READY, 
CHAPPELL’S 


Musical Magazine. 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 


CONTAINS 


AUBER'S OPERA, 


MASANIELLO, 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


BY 


K. FL RIMBAULT. 


PRECEDED BY THE STORY ON WHICH THE OPERA IS 
FOUNDED. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


79, LINLEY’S BALLAD BOOK. 

78, SIX PIANOFORTE PIECES by Kuhe and Favarger. 

77, SIX DUETS and THREE TRIOS for Treble Voices. 

76. “THE YOUNG PUPIL’—A Collection of 24 Juvenile Pieces, 
including several of D'Albert’s favourites. 

75, SACRED PIECES from the Works of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, Gounod, &c. 

74, TWENTY SONGS by Franz Schubert. 

78, CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS, arranged as Vocal Duets. 

72, FRA DIAVOLO, the Opera of, for Pianoforte. 

71, DANCE MUSIC, New and Popular, including “ Christmas 
Echoes” Quadrille, 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
POST FREE, ls. 2d, OR THREE FOR 3s. 4d. 





CHAPPHLIL & CoO., 
50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
CITY AGENTS— 


_SIMPEIN, MARSHALL, & CO., and F, PITMAN, 
Paternoster Row. 





METZLER AND (0:8 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


| IFE AND WRITINGS OF J SEBASTIAN BACH. 


4 From the German of Forkel and Hilgenfeldt, with additions from Original 
Sources, Cloth, gilt, bevelled edges. Price 3s, 6d. By, post, 44 stamps, 
Mertzver & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


ETZLER & OO.’S FIFTY MELODIES for the 
it ENGLISH CONCERTINA, post free, 18 stamps, The newest and most 
popular melodies.—37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 











i FOR HARVEST FESTIVALS, by R. 
ee arest Home Hymn, Solo = Chorus, Seve aan 1 


itto. 


ee 
onoge 


1 
a 
1 


Introit for Harvest Festivals .. ooo 
Merz.er & Co., 37, Great Marlborough’ Street, Ww. 


“EXETER HALL’ 


MAGAZINE OF SACRED MUSIC. 
No. XX, Vol. 5, FOR SEPTEMBER, 1869. 


No. 1. Song, “ Hear my crying, O God" (H, W. Goodban), 2. Pianoforte 
oo “ Kyrie,” from sages’ 3 Imperial Mass (Fravz Nava). 3. Hymn, “ Teach us, 
O Lord, to pray” (G. Macfarren). 4. Duet, “Up now my soul” (Heary 
Smart). 5. Sunday pe. at the Harmoniam, No. 19 (E. F. Rimbault). 
Price One Shilling. Post free, 14 stamps. 
NOTICE.—Volumes I,, I1,, Ill., and IV,, of “ oe HALL” are now 
ready, elegantly bound in cloth, price 5s, ; post free, 5s, 6d. each 
Merzter & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, Ww. 


arts I., II., and III. are now ready 
UNDAY EVENINGS AT THE HARMONIUM. 


\J_ A Selection of Pieces from the works of the most celebrated Compusers, arranged 
by E. F. Rimpav.t, Engraved and printed in the best manner. Price 1s, each, net, 
Post free, 13 stamps. 

Metater & Co,, 37, Great Marlborough Street, W, 











Second Edition, 
i ly HARMONIUM LIBRARY. Containing Fifty 


Sacred Melvdies, consisting chiefly of airs not fuund in any similar collection. 
Arranged by E. F. Riwpactr, Beautifully printed from new type, Price 1s, 
Post free, 13 stamps. 
Merzi«r & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


EW DRAWING-RUOM PIKCES for the PIANO- 
FORTE. By Bertnotp Tovas. 
ECHCES OF GENEVA. * (Illustrated) eve 
(In ee of a Musical Box. ) 
SKATING, Illustration - ove 
EVENING THOUGH’ rs.” “Nocturne ove 
LES HUGUENOTS. (Transcription) .. 
Post free, Haif- -price. 
Merzier & Co,, 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


N EW SONGS by Vrrernia BRIEW, 


DO NOT FORGET ME QUITE a a 

A MOCHER'S SONG. (lilustrated) ... eo 

BERYL, Companion Song to ‘* Ruby” 

THE FISHERMAN’S WiDOW ove 
Post free, Half-price. 

Merzier & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


EW DRAWING-ROOM PIECES by Srepuey 


GLOVER, 











RECOLLECTIONS OF THE RHINE, No. 1. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE RHINE. No. 2. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 

Price 3s. each; post free 18 stamps. 
Merziter & Co,, 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 





ald SONGS JUST PUBLISHE 
3. D. 
MY SECRET. Berthold Tours a we eee awe 8 
FINETTE. Henry Smart ove on eco eee owe 3 
WHITE DOVE. Ditto 3 
NO CROWN WITHOUT THE CROSS. “k R. “Thomas 3 
APPRENTICED. Miss M. Lindsay (Mrs. J. W. Biiss)... 4 
A BLESSING ON THY LOVING HEART. George Barker 3 
Post free, Haif-price. 
Merzver & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 





t Published. 


|. aed DRAWING- RUOM PIECES by C. W. Guoven. 


MY FIRST VISIT TO THE CHRISTY’S oo ose ooo 3 ° 
MY SECUND VISIT TO THE CHRIS©Y’'s ... 
A Selection of their most porcine eee arranged for the Fiancterte, 
alf. 
METZLER & Co., 37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 
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SYDNEY SMITH’S 
FOUR 


NEW PIECES 


Second Paraphrase of Mendelssohn's 
Hymn of Praise. 


PRIOE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





L’Elisire d’Amore. 


Grand Fantaisie sur I’Opéra de Donizetti. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


Jeunesse Dorée, 
Galop de Concert. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


Autumnal Tints. 


Morceau de Salon. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 








LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


HANOVER SQUARE. 








Just Published, 


JOHN BARNETTS 
SCHOOL FOR THE VOICE 


A Theoretical and Practicnl Greatise on Singing. 


Dedicated, by Special Permission, to Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria. 





Price 18s. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“We have not met for a long time with a Singing School which we have 
perused with more unmixed satisfaction than the present. Its celebrated 
author adds to a naturally strong and carefully educated mind all that glow 
of talented enthusiasm which is so seldom found except in youth, Mr. Bar- 
nett’s School of Singing is what a standard work ought to be—intelligible to 
every one who studies it with due attention. but neither shallow nor flimsy. 
The work is divided into four sections or parts, viz.: 1st, Exercises; 2nd, 
Ornament and Practice; 3rd, Style; and 4th, Vocalizzi; with numerous 
examples. The result is one of the most perfect and practical singing schools 
of the day.” — Weekly Ezpress. 


“Mr. John Barnett has many years enjoyed so high a reputation in the 
musical world, that any work of a scientific character from so gifted a pen 
cannot fail to possess a more than ordinary claim to the attention of all inte- 
rested in musical progress on its true basis. His School of Singing has long 
become a standard elementary work, both at home and abroad.” — Advertiser 


‘‘ This School of Singing is, in every respect, creditable to its talented author. 
It is written in a clear and condensed style, together with numerous varieties 
of examples for every description of voice, which cannot fail to render it an 
acceptable bouk to all those who engage themselves professional or otherwise, 
in the refined art of singing. We are not acquainted with any treatise on this 
interesting subject more distinct and practical than that now before us.”— 
Dublin Daily Journal. 


“From beginning to end Barnett’s School of Singing is fall of information 
of an original and well-defined character, the result of many years’ practical 
experience, the whole of which is conveyed in a clear, simple, and unaffected 
style ; the professor of musie no less than the amateur vocalist will be gratified 
and instructed by an attentive study of this very able treatise.” — Ozford 
Journal, 


‘“‘Mr. John Barnett has just given to the world the result of a life’s ex- 
perience, in a treatise that may be considered a complete manual of vocaliza- 
tion. It embraces almost every possible requisite for a vocalist, and furnishes 
rules for the acquirement of style and execution, as well as the formation and 
cultivation of the voice ; he completely exhausts the subject, and leaves abso- 
luteiy nothing to treat of. Mr. Barnett is not satisfied with merely giving 
progressive stidies for the execution of rapid passages, but he tells how to 
master the difficulty. He does not say merely, ‘Study these’ but gives a 
method by which they may be obtained. If our space admitted, we would 
willingly give some extracts from the ingenious methods he adopts to enable 
even inflexible voices to conquer technical difficulties. The book should not 
only be in tbe hands of all ama eurs, but we strongly recommend it to all 
those professors of singing who do not publish books of their own We 
cordially congratulate Mr John Barnett upon having made great stride 
towards the perfection of the vocal art.”—Musicat World, 








LONDON : 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W 
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